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‘Cleanse Washington, and we shall begin to see a higher moral tone 
all over the country. Grantism has tried to make greed respectable 
and corrupt connivance tolerable, but fortunately it has not suc- 
ceeded.’’—Sun. 

“If he appoints relations to office and repays gifts by official pa- 
tronage, making his presidency ‘‘a great gift enterprise,’’ may not 
every Officeholder do likewise, each in his sphere, so that nepotism and 
gift-taking officially compensated will be general, and gift enterprises 

~~ be multiplied indefinitely in the public service? If 
he treats his trust as a plaything and a perquisite, 
why may not every officeholder do the same 


th’ng ?”— Tibune. 
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Generat Boum——“ Don't be afraid, boys! 
these impeachment threats will amount to / 
Haywaxers— Great is Grant! Weill do it!” 
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The informers will all ‘be off to Canada by the first train when they see this order! Then Pd like to--see what 
We are safe yet. But take my advice: make hay while the sun shines, for it begins to look very lowering !? 
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“Orvil Grant told his story before a committee | Tue Unrton Lracvue Cuiun, claiming to 


with frank simplicity. He had applied, he said, to 
his brother, the President, for help in getting In. 
dian trading licenses; the President had given him 
timely information of vacancies about to occur at 
various posts; thereupon he had asked for li- 
censes to trade at such posts, and had got three; 
that he had no money to put into fhe. business, and 
had taken into partnership with himself men who 
did furnish the necessary capital, This is pitifully 
small business, and deplorably dirty—all the dirtier 
because it is contemptible. Here is a man who ad- 
mits that he has made merchandise of his rela- 
tionship to the President of the United States,’’"— 
Evening Post. 
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represent, and believing that they truly ex- 
press the sentiments of, the Republican voters 
of the city of New York, declare as follows : 
“That in view of the recent and repeated exposures 
of corruption and fraud in the administration of 
public affairs, the welfare of the Republican Party, 
as well as of the country, demands a searching and 
thorough investigation of the conduct and condition 
of every branch of the public service, to the end that 
all corrupt practices may be brought to light, and 
that all who have abused and betrayed their public 
trusts, whatever may be their station, may be ex 
posed and punished ” 
° EX-JUDGE EMOTT. 
JAMES C. CARTER. 
PARKE GODWIN. 
JACKSON 8. SCHULTZ. 
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Secure, for the Centennial Year, Frank Lesuir’s It- 
{USTRATED NEWSPAPER, which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with- 
out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every 
week, by SUBSCRIBING Now. You will thus secure a cor- 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex 
position, as well as the events of the day throughout the 
world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK 
Lesuir, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will 
ve regularly tailed to you, postage paid, for one year. 


THE REPUBLICAN DECADENCE. 


T 


under each Presidential administra- 


play of the moral and social forces which 
have predominated in its conduct. The 
administration of President Polk revealed 
its predominant tendencies in the war with 
Mexico; that of President Taylor in the 
attempt to allay the sectional agitations 
raised by the disposition that should be 
made of the territory acquired from Mexico ; 
that of President Fillmore by ‘‘ the com- 
promise of 1850”; that of President Pierce 
by the pretended support and perfidious 
rupture of those compromises; that of 
President Buchanan by a futile effort to 
reconcile the public sentiment of the 
Northern States to the assumption of the 
Southern political leaders; that of Presi- 
dent Lincoln by the war of Secession; that 
of President Johnson by the wrangle be- 


litical history of our Government 
i a | like Richardson to sit in the seat of Alex- | 


tion has assumed a definite and typi- | 
cal character according to the nature and | 


LLUSTRATE 
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with Leet and Stocking exactions wrested | longer to submit to ‘‘the organized ma-|stop to all attempts to take up silver 
from the New York importers; with Jayne | chinery of office-holders, which suppresses 


and Sanborn swindles 
| Custom House ; 


‘* Washington Ring”; and with a host of 
similar villainies ‘‘too tedious,” as the 
auction bills say, ‘‘to enumerate.” 

And that the dominant party is no better 
in its ramifications than in its head and 
front at Washington we can readily see by 
casting our eyes alternately on its brazen 
embodiment in ‘‘Butlerism”’ at the North, 
and in its still more brassy embodiment in 


who have, with President Grant’s conni- 
vance, helped to pillage and ruin the South. 
And that in even running across the sea a 
Republican officer of the modern stripe 
may change his sky without changing his 
mind is seen only too well in the far-re- 
sounding scandals which have made the 
American name a byword and a hissing in 
London and in Vienna. 

Everything about the public life of the 
nation has been pitched by President Grant 
and his abettors to the lowest possible key. 
He does not require high intelligence,in his 
subordinates, and hence the selection of a 
| fourth-rate politician like Washburne to be 





with gigantic municipal | the party.” 
corruptions personified, under the eye of | deathbed repentance is 


the Bullocks and Ameses and Kelloggs, | 


| his first Secretary of State; of a ninth-rate | 
| lawyer like Akerman to be Attorney-Gen- | 


| eral of the United States; and of a nobody 
ander Hamilton. He does not require high 
moral character in, his 
| even a repute for high moral character; and 


clean bill of health to ‘‘Tom’”’ Murphy, 
when that official was driven out of the 


ery of the New York merchants; hence the 
gracious valediction addressed to the re- 
treating Colfax; hence the submission of 
Boss Shepherd’s mangled political carcass 
for ‘‘confirmation” by the Senate, after he 
had been thrown over the battlements of 
the Capitol, and every bone in his political 
body had been broken by his ruinous fall 
on the rotten wooden pavements of Wash- 
ington; hence the invitation of Harrington, 
while on trial for the Washington safe- 





| burglary, to appear in a public festivity at 


tween Congress and the Executive over the | 
policy of reconstruction; and, in pursuing | 


this line of inquiry and of generalization, 
we are next led to ask what are the pre- 
dominant moral and social forces which 
have impressed a peculiar and distinctive 
direction on the administration of President 
Grant ? 

The answer to this question (to employ 
a French idiom) ‘leaps into the eyes” of 
every observer. If we would discern the 
signs of the political times which are pass- 
ing before us. we have but to interpret 
the political phenomena which lie most 
obvious on the surface of our current his- 
tory, and those phenomena are to be seen 
in the multiform manifestations and the un- 
exampled prevalence of public corruption and 
official malversation. The history of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s administration is not more 
truly a history of the war with the seceded 
States; the history of President Johnson’s 
administration is not more truly a history 
of the conflict between Congress and the 
Executive in the matter of Reconstruction, 
than the history of President Grant’s ad- 
ministration is a chronicle ef scandals 
which betray an unprecedented decline in 
public virtue and private morality on the 
part of those engaged in the conduct of our 
polities. 

The fact that General Belknap, one of the 
President’s ‘‘ constitutional advisers,” and 
the familiar friend with whom he was 
w6nt to take counsel in the Cabinet, should 
have contaminated his fingers with base 
bribes, would have been hard enough for the 
honest American people to bear if that dis- 
graceful fact stood alone. But when it 
stands not as a single noisome pustule, but 
as one of a thousand similar eruptions 
which have blotched and spetted the whole 
surface of the body politic, we may easily 
infer the mass of corruption which is fester- 
ing and seething in the very seat of the 
national life. The scandal in the War 
Department does but.continue the chroni- 
cle of the scandals which have made up 
the record of President Grant’s adminis- 
tration. It simply falls into line with 
jobberies in land and in naval stations 
under color of the San Domingo annexa- 
tion; with ‘‘ Black Friday” speculations 
in gold, connecting the Gold Room of 
Wall Street with the back-stairs of the 
White House at Washington ; with Secor 
allowances and navy-yard extravagances in 
the Navy Department; with Chorpenning 
‘frauds and straw bids in the General Post 
Office; with the earlier scandal in the War 
Department raised by the clandestine and 
unlawful sale of Government arms to the 
French; with Crédit Mobilier bribes in the 
halls of Congress, pulling down the Vice- 
President of the United States, and smirch- 
ing the reputation of leading Republicans 
in both branches of the National Legisla- 
ture; with Hodge defalcations in the Army ; 
with Spaulding defalcations in the Navy; 


the White House ; hence the complacent | 


farewell addressed to Delano as he retired 
from the Interior Department, with the 
wampum belt of the Indian Ring conspicu- 
ously buckled around his waist; and hence 
the mantle thrown over Minister Schenck 
by conceding to him the benefits of diplo- 
matic exterritoriality as long as it was 
necessary to protect him from British just- 
ice, and by accepting his resignation as 
soon as he had safely eluded the British 
bailiffs, and was well out at sea! 

What wonder that the members of the 
President's Cabinet are found taking bribes 
when the President himself has such an 
‘‘itching palm” for gratuities and pre- 
sents! What wonder that his understrap- 
pers ‘‘sell and mart their offices for gold” 
when he bestows the perquisites of office 
on the members of his family, until to-day 
there is not, we believe, a single one of his 
own or of his wife’s connections, old 
enough to hold office, who is not billeted 
on the public crib! What wonder, with such 
noxious infection in the air they breathe, 
that even the women who live in such an 
atmosphere of corruption should come, in 
the end, to turn the most sacred affections 
of life into a pitfall and snare for the ruin of 
their husbands! ‘‘The little touch,” says 
the New York Times, ‘‘about the two 
women fondling in the nursery the baby 
that was soon to die, and talking about 
the money that was coming to it, as the 
fruit of its father’s (General Belknap’s) dis- 
honor, is a domestic episode with as much 
of tragic pathos as could well be imagined.” 
‘** Tragic pathos” indeed! Instead of “ pa- 
thos,” the ‘‘episade” shows a hardened 
cynicism which would have been in keeping 
with the character only of the profligate 
dames who figured in the Parc-aus-cerfs at 
Versailles, in the days of Louis XV.; and 
can it be that the ‘“‘ hands are turned back” 
on the dial, until in,this year of grace, and 
in this Centennial year of the Republic, we 
are called to hunt for our historical parallels 
in the worst age of the French monarchy ? 

The fall of Belknap has naturally sounded 
like the ‘crack of doom” in the ears of 
the Administration and of its adherents. 
General Babcock, with all the blushing 
honors of his Whisky trial fresh upon him, 
has beaten a hasty retreat from the White 
House. Colonel Fred Grant, after capering 
for months as a carpet-knight in the gilded 
saloons of Washington, has suddenly heard 
the call of the army bugle summoning him 
to his regiment on the plains. The politi- 
cal leaders at Washington who so long saw 
the public thieves, and consented with 
them in their thefts, are now seeking to 
outdo the Democrats in the vociferation 
with which they cry ‘‘Stop thief”! Even 
the Republicans. of the New York Union 
League have been seized with a ‘‘spasm of 
virtue,” and feel called to say that ‘in 
view of recent and repeated exposures of 





corruption and fraud in the administration 
of public affairs,” they will refuse any 


subordinates, or | 


in the New York | and ignores the real voice of the voters of 


gentlemen, but a 
proverbially sus- 


It is well, 


picious. 


PAST AND PRESENT SUPPLY OF 
SILVER. 
HE partial return to specie payment 
suggested by the proposed substitution 
of silver for fractional currency raises the 
question as to the probable sufficiency of 
silver to meet the sudden demand. 

The following table, based upon actual re- 
turns for Germany, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Spain and the United States, and 
upon estimates founded on the most avail- 
able accounts from other countries, recently 
prepared by Professor R. W. Raymond, of 
New York, will show the world’s product 
for 1873, and enable us to form an intelli- 
gent judgment on the subject: 











Silver. 
Great Britain and Colonies +++ $1,000,000 
Sweden and Norway..... 250,000 
BN 54 tau cae ae chacdscses 500,000 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy........ 1,600,000 
OUURIN TINO os < denceaccennccas 3,000,000 
PP 6064 bacenne eeenssndesseeceu 2,009,000 
SN 5.44400 40045440600065 ae sseeeees 2,000,000 
PUR Geoy cette kadehesschee Go vakets 500,000 
BI Sinha esnsadckstae rere 20,000, 
Central and South America.......... 8,000,000 
CMU chute cane caansaneasaabacesan 900,000 
ROG POs cob bavhipcecessanguees 36,500,000 
Nake s ccc annaagussts ceussea se $76,250,000 


According to Humboldt and Danson, the 


| value of silver produced in Mexico and 


hence the effrontery with which he gave a | 


Peru from 1492 to 1803 was $4,152,650,000. 


| The production in Europe during the same 
| 


New York Custom House by the hue-and- | 


period was about $200,000,000. For the 
period from 1804 to 1848 Danson gives 
$1,244,380,794 as the production of Mexico 
and South America; that of Europe and 
Asiatic Russia for the same period having 
been about $325,000,000. _ For the period 
from 1848 to 1862, Professor W. P. Blake, 
in his ‘‘ Report on the Production of the 
Precious Metals,”’ gives the following esti- 
mate of the silver product: United States, 
$73.000,000; Mexico, $380,000,000; South 
America, $200,000,000; Australia, $20,000; 
-Europe and Asiatic Russia, $160,380,000 ; 
total, $813,400,000. From 1868 to 1875 the 
product of silver may beapproximately esti- 
mated at $163,000,000 for the United States, 
$140,000,000 for Mexico, $56,000,000 for 
South America, and $63,000,000 for the rest 
of the world. None of these estimates 
include the produce of Japan, China and 
Central Asia, of which nothing is known. 
We have, then, as the grand total of the 
silver product from the discovery of America 
to the present time, $7,150,000,000. The 
average production of silver at the present 
time is about $90,000,000 per annum, and 
of gold about $185,000,000 perannum. The 
annual production of silver averaged over 
380 years since the discovery of America 
has been about $1,882,000 per annum. 

The relative values of gold and silver have 
been ascertained, with probable accuracy, al- 
most from the date of the discovery of these 
precious metals and their use as mediums 
of exchange. In the time of Abraham the 
relative value of gold to silver was one to 
eight; a thousand years before the Christian 
era it was one to twelve; 500 B. c. it was 
one to thirteen; at the commencement of 
the Christian era it was one to nine. Since 
that period the standard more positively 
stated has been as follows: 
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Since the discovery of gold and silver 
in California the fluctuations have been 
greater, and at a time when short supplies 
of cotton were received from this country 
during the war, and England required large 
sums of silver to send to India to buy cotton, 
the price of the metal increased materially. 
The statistics of trade show very plainly 
that gold is the proper standard for inter- 
national money and that silver has only a 
local value. It is stated by Dr. Barnard, in 
his ‘‘ Metric System,” that some time dur- 
ing the year 1870 the Master of the Mint 
of the Japanese Empire was deputed to 
visit Europe and the United States, with 
instructions to inquire into the systems of 
currency and coinage prevailing among dif- 
ferent people, with a view to adapting the 
coinage of Japan to the customs of other 
countries. The commissioner, after fully 
informing himself on the subject, recom- 
mended an entire departure from the tra- 
ditions of the East as to a standard metal, 
by discarding silver and adopting gold, and 
he also proposed that the new gold coin 
should have a fineness of nine-tenths, and 
a weight of one and two-thirds grammes. 
Should the example of Japan be followed 
by the more populous Empire of China, the 
demand of Oriental commerce may here- 
after be for gold dollars instead of for 
silver, and this demand may decide the 
question what precise weight can be most 
advantageously given to the gold coins of 
Europe and of America. 





The action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment ought at any rate to put a final 


| 








as a standard of value. The silver coins 
of the United States are now a trade- 
dollar, a half-dollar, a quarter-dollar and 
a dime; it is proposed to add to these a 
double-dime, or twenty-cent piece. There 
is a Bill before Congress, making the silver 
dollar legal tender to the amount of twenty 
dollars, the half-dollar to the amount of 
ten dollars, and the quarter-dollar, the 
double-dime and the dime to the amount 
of five dollars; and it is further proposed 
to substitute silver coins for fractional cur- 
rency. There appear to be no serious ob- 
stacles to the successful accomplishment 
of the plan laid down by Congress, so far 
as an adequate supply of silver is con- 
cerned, and the chief anxiety in the minds 
of reflecting men is occasioned by the fear 
that some one ambitious for distinction 
may propose to substitute silver as our 
standard of coinage. Any attempt of this 
kind must be vigorously opposed, as it 
would introduce an element of discord 
which would make matters worse than 
they have ever been, while it would expose 
us to the ridicule of the whole world. Gold 
is the only true standard of value, and sil- 
ver must remain an article of barter, like 
any other merchandise. 


+ 
INCONCLUSIVE PROOF. 

ig the recent trial of Pesach Rubenstein, 
in Brooklyn, for the murder of Sarah 
Alexander, a powerful link in the chain of 
circumstantial evidence which led to the 
prisoner's conviction-was the discovery on 
his boots and clothing of what was claimed 
to be human blood. Of course the discovery 
of such stains would not in itself be conclu- 
sive evidence. They would suffice only to sus- 
tain the presumption of guilt, and throw 
upon the defense the burden of accounting 
for their presence. In the Simmons affair, 
in Williamsburgh, it was noticed that the 
murderer Fuchs soon after his arrest cut 
himself purposely with a knife, with the 
evident intent of still further disfiguring 
his already blood-stained garments. Had 
his shrewd device not been happily checked, 
the desperate man might perhaps have 
succeeded, in his ignorant adroitness, in 
preventing a decision as to the actual value, 
as evidence, of the spots on his clothing. 
The counsel for Rubenstein, however, 
adopted a less ingenious explanation of the 
blood-spotted coat and boots, and science 
tripped them up immediately. They claimed 
that the blood in question was not that of 
a human being, but of a chicken which the 
prisoner had lately killed. This theory, 
however, was upset when it was demon- 
strated that the blood had unquestionably 
flowed in the veins of an animal, and that it 
never could, by any possibility, have be- 
longed to any fowl or fish or reptile on the 
earth. The manner in which the decision 
was arrived at will probably be of interest 
to the unprofessional reader, to whose eye 
all red blood is identical, out of whosesoever 
veins it may have flowed, and to whom 
such subtle distinctions among invisible 
attributes are apt to appear too marvelous 
to be of realvalue. No question was raised 
as to the presence of blood. The largest 
quantity of the substance found on Ruben- 
stein suspected of being that material was 
about one-fortieth of an inch long and one 
half as wide. The spectroscope was brought 
into use and produced the absorption bands 
of hemaglobine, the red coloring matter of 
blood, and treatment with chemical reagents 
further confirmed the proof. But was it 
human blood? was the question to be solved. 
In the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was discovered that the blood of 
animals is not, as it would appear to be, a 
homogeneous liquid holding its constituent 
substances in complete solution. It, on 
the contrary, contains vast numbers of solid 
particles which float and circulate in it, and 
which are, in fact, so numerous that it is 
their red color which gives redness to the 
blood, the liquid, or serum, as it is called, 
in which they float in suspension, being 
itself transparent and colorless. These 
minute bodies are, in form, flat disks with 
a slight concavity in the centre, and with 
rounded edges. They are known in physi- 
ology as blood ‘‘ globules,” or corpuscles, 
the former inaccurate name having been 
given them before their flattened figure had 
been ascertained. These red corpuscles, 
after being fully developed in the circula- 
tion, are dissolved and converted into 
fibrinous fluid to supply the whole animal 
organization. The blood also contains 
white corpuscles of similar shape, but in 
far less quantity, which are supposed by 
some to be the earlier stage of development 
of the red corpuscles. The red disks are 
plainly perceptible under the microscope, 
with a power of 300 diameters and upwards, 
and are useful in enabling the observer to 
mark the circulation of the blood through 
the arteries and veins. They have another 
value, however, which has been repeatedly 
availed of in criminal jurisprudence, as in 
the Rubenstein case. This is their shape 
and size, which vary in nearly all the sepa- 
rate species of animals, and which are 
totally different in the several orders of the 
animal kingdom. In the blood of all mam- 
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malia, excepting the camel, they are nearly 
circular, and concave on both surfaces. In 
birds, fishes and reptiles their form is ellip- 
tical, and the surfaces are either flat or 
convex. In this manner the microscopist 
is able to distinguish the blood of mam- 
malia from that of other animals; while to 
determine among the various tribes of this 
great class he avails himself of the other 
criterion above-mentioned, their size. 

The testing of the blood found on Ruben- 
stein was performed by Professor A. K. 
Eaton, of Brooklyn, with the most careful 
manipulation. The fibres of cloth on which 
it was deposited were torn apart on a glass 
slide and removed, and the-residuum of 
fine dust was treated with salt and water 
and aniline, until the investigator was re- 
warded by the sight on the glass of a number 
of circular blood corpuscles, such as belong 
only to mammalia. This alone was sufficient 
to refute the chicken theory of the defense, 
and, so far as it went, furnished some cir- 
cumstantial corroborative evidence against 
the prisoner. Repeated observations have 
established the relative size of the circular 
blood disks of animals, and the test of 
measurement is readily made with the 
microscope. In man they average about 
1.3300 of an inch in diameter. In quad- 
rupeds, and especially ruminants, they are 
considerably smaller. The smallest are 
those of the Java muskdeer, which are 
about one-quarter the size of those of hu- 
man blood. Those of the sheep are about 
half and those of the ox about three- 
quarters the human average. Those of the 
dog, however, are almost identical in size 
with the latter, and possess no special dis- 
tinguishing features. It is evident, there- 
fore, that while Professor Eaton's investi- 
gations demonstrated beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that the blood he was examising 
was that of neither bird nor reptile nor fish, 
the question still remained open whether it 
was that of a human being. At this point 
science had reached its limit, the blood 
corpuscles of several animals having such 
close resembling characteristics that pre- 
cise recognition under the circumstances 
was impossible. As evidence in criminal 
trials testimony of this sort is only of 
value in association with other stronger 
facts which may tend to connect the ap- 
pearance of blood-stains with the time and 
place of the crime. Physiology must dis- 
eover some more characteristic distinctions 
in the organization of the vital fluid before 
either the miscroscopist or the juryman 
can take upon himself the solemn responsi- 
bility of convicting a man of murdering a 
fellow-being on the strength of stains whose 
possible origin presents so many alterna- 
tives. Science may not err, but it may 
sometimes fall far short of the desired 
conclusion. 


OUR SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 


ITHIN the memory of the present genera- 

tion the shipbuilding industry of the United 
States was a matter of just pride, as wellasa source 
of large revenue to our people. Republican legis- 
lation has changei all that, by the heavy imposi- 
tions which the tariff has placed upon articles used 
in the construction of ‘vessels. Ever since iron 
eame into general use for building steamships 
Great Britain has been able to aequire and retain a 
monoply in this industry. That the ship-yards of 
America are almost wholly idle is due to partisan 
action, and nothing better can be expected until 
‘wiser counsels prevail at Washington. 

The first vessel ever constructed in America was 
built within the limits of the present city of New 
York in the Spring of 1614. It was a yacht of six- 
teen tons burden, forty-four and a half feet in 
length and eleven and a half feet wide. The 
builder’s name was Captain Adrian Block, and the 
timbers were selected from the forests that covered 
Manhattan Island. The little vessel was called the 
Restless, a name singularly appropriate to the spot 
which was destined afterwards to be covered by 
the homes of busy millions. Small as was the 
yacht, its voyages extended from Nova Scotia to the 
Capes of Delaware. In Massachusetts, the first 
vessel bulit by the colony was named the Blessing 
of the Bay, and was launched at Medford, July 4th, 
1631. Salem followed soon after with a ship of 
three hundred tons, and this was built at a time 
when money was so scarce that corn was made a 
legal tender for debts. Governor Winthrop early 
advised the colonists to have shipping of their own, 
and the result was that when the war of the Revo- 
lution broke out the American Navy was able to 
gain no little renown and capture many valuable 
prizes. Several sea-coast cities of New England, 
such as Salem and Newburyport in Massachusetts, 
and Bath and Wiscasset in Maine, were largely 
built up by this industry. Their province was 
afterwards invaded by New York and Baltimore, 
but they would still have kept their ship-yards in 
activity but for the deadly influence of partisan 
legislation. Now their glory has departed, and the 
country mourns the decadence of our commercial 
marine. 

The American model, developing both speed and 
beauty in an extraordinary degree, is confessedly 
unsurpassed. Our Baltimore clippers astonish the 
world by emulating under sail the speed attained 
by the best of foreign steamships. The concave 
bow and stern of the clipper revolutionized the art 
of building ships. When the yacht America won her 
great victory at Cowes, in 1851, all the English 
yacht-builders acknowledged that they had yet 
_something to learn. A New England clipper that 
could make three hundred and seventy-four knots 
in twenty-four hours might well excite admiration, 
and this wonderful speed was exhibited by the 
Boston ship Flying Cloud. Fortunately the record 
made by our shipbuilders remains to show what 
our workmen can do. When our ships dotted every 
ocean and controlled the California and China 
trade it was a matter of pride that they should 
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keep constantly ahead of all competitors, and it 
seemed then an easy thing to do. Now the 
country has settled down into a hopeless apathy, 
content to travel and ship its goods under a foreign 
flag, from sheer despair that patriotism shall ever 
triumph over party in the highest councils of the 
nation. 

There is no sight more interesting than the con- 
struction of aship. As soon as the blocks on which 
the keel is to be laid are set, the imagination has a 
world of wonderment before it, in thinking of the 
seas the live-oak shall plow, the storms that shall 
gather about it, and the lives that shall be depend- 
ent on its strength. Putting romance aside, it 
should be stated that a false keel of timber of the 
same width as the keel proper is laid first, for pro- 
tection and for the prevention of leeway. The keel 
itself is of live-oak and is grooved on both sides to 
receive the planking. The stern of seasoned timber 
is secured to the keel by a knee of chestnut, and is 
set with the greatest accuracy. Then, after the 
stern-post of solid oak has been mortised into the 
keel, the backbone of the ship is in readiness to re- 
ceive the ribs. The floor-timbers are let into the 


keel at right angles, and from the floor rise the 
curved timbers which give the ship I!« frame and 
| its shape. Next follows the laying of th‘: kee!son,”’ 
whose stout timbers, running from s:«1n to stern, 
are securely bolted to the keel, with side-keelsons 


bolted through the floor. At this point the frame 
must be strengthened, and this is done by trussing 
it with bands of iron. Then the ship is ready for 
the interior planking, which is carried up the 
sides, beginning at the keelson. At proper inter- 
vals projecting ‘‘shelves’’ are placed, and to these 
the deck-beams are fastened by wooden or iron 
knees. Next follows as much strengthening by 
means of beams and braces as the conscience of the 
builder or the nature of his contract will allow, and 
from this point the work goes before the eye like a 
melodious poem. The outside planking grows up 
the sides under the busy hands of the workmen. 
The yellow pine unrolls itself on the deck by asimi- 
lar agency. The bulwarks shape themselves for a 
sea-wall. Hatchways, capstan, rudder and other 
details are added from day to day, and when the 
calking and coppering have been done the ship is 
ready to be launched. Even then, the work of the 
builder is not complete. The masts, which taper 
up to heaven as if they had been created only to do 
shapely duty with white wings, must be “raised to 
their places. The riggers and painters must do 
their work also. But, when at last the work of the 
mechanic is finished, and the graceful clipper 
‘* walks the waters like a thing of life,’’ there is not 
aman who has fitted a timber in the hull but 
looks upon the vessel with a pride that makes every 
atom of his blood tingle. He does but feel the 
poetry which has inspired every master-singer 
from Homer to Longfellow to chant to the praises of 
** the stately ships.’’ 

The introduction of iron into the construction of 
steamships revolutionized this industry. It gave 
greater space for cargo, secured more uniform 
strength of hull, and—strange as it may appear— 
gained additional lightness. The iron steamship 
is the work of machinery, and therefore great ex- 
actness of construction is secured. When the 
architect has made his working drawings, he sends 
them to the iron-plate rolling-mill. There the di- 
mensions and curves are followéd with precision. 
A machine punches holes for the rivets, and then the 
plates are ready for their place. The plates over- 
lap and are riveted to iron ribs set in a keel made 
of iron bars riveted together. The ribs stand from 
a foot to eighteen inches apart. As all parts of the 


hull of an iron vessel can be put together with 
great rapidity and accuracy. When built in water- 
tight compartments, this species of ship is the 
safest that floats. It has littie poetry about it, 
however. Even the most imaginative brain is 
dumb when brought from the ship-yards that are 
fragrant with chips of oak and pine to the din and 
dinginess of the great depot that sends out its iron 
steamer of five thousand tons burden. Yet this 
would be endurable if there were abundance of 
this sort of work for American builders. As it is, 
we must be content to recall past glories, and wait 
until a change of Administration shall give a fresh 
impetus to our shipbuilding ehcataide 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING MARCH II, 1876, 
Monday..... 1145 @ 11474 


Tuesday.....Tl4'4 @ 114% 
Wednesday..1i4%, @ 11454 


Thursday .. 1:444 @ 1145 
Friday .. 11444 @1.4% 
Saturday ......1.45 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AuGerta.—The French Government is endeavor- 
ing once more to colonize Algeria, and will attempt 
to divert to that colony the Basque emigration now 
setting towards South America. 





TwEED WANTED.—The famous civil action against 
W. M. Tweed, known popularly as the ‘ Six Million 
Suit,’’ which we illustrated in our last issue, was 
terminated on March 8ih by a verdict against the 
still unfound defendant. The great difficulty now 
will be to lay hold of any property out of which to 
satisfy the judgment. For the sake of exactness, 
we will state that the precise amount involved is 
$6,537,117. 





Tue Wuaisky Ring.—The Milwaukee Whisky Ring 
is to be dreaded, for it was lately discovered that an 
infamous plot was set to blow up the buildings 
where the Government kept the papers relating to 
the distillers, and thus destroy the evidence of their 
guilt. Dynamite was to have been used to effect 
the purpose, but the parties who were to do the 
work demanded $100,000 for their services, and tlie 
Ring was not willing to grant them such an amount. 





Tue S. P. C. A.—According to the annual re- 
port of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, it effected during 1875 the arrest. of 863 
persons, and rescued over 1,200 horses that were 
the victims of cruelty. This shows that the Society 
is working more zealously and effectively than at 
any previous time. In 1866, for instance, it figured 
in about 100 cases of arrest, and released only about 
500 horses from torture. 





Tue New Frenow Ministry.—On the assembling 
of the French Legislature at Versailles, March 8th, 
a new Cabinet was announced, constituted on a 
Republican basis. It is a gratifying evidence of 
the confidence which the leaders of the Republic 
feel in their strength, that the majority of the 
statesmen in the new Ministry were formerly Mon. 
archists. Loyalty to the Republic, it appears, is to 
be now the condition of preferment, irrespective of 
political anteced 
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Bioop.—The revival services of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey at the New York Hippodrome seem to 
gain interest as they progress. During the latter 
portion of the week, ending March 11th, the crowds 
in attendance were not able to gain admittance. 





frame are of iron and are prepared beforehand, the | 





On one day of the unusual rush the sermons an- 
nounced for both the afternoon and evening bore 
the somewhat startling title of ‘‘ Blood,’’ showing 
that sensationalism is not entirely excluded from 
use as an accessory instrument of religious enthu- 
siasm. 





Exit Pincupack.—It is to be hoped that the 
repudiation of Pinchback by the United States 
Senate will put an effectual end to the Washington 
career of that ambitéous colored politician. By that 
adverse decision Pinchback not only is debarred 
from his seat in the Senate, but he loses the prize 
of $17,000 back pay which would have given sub- 
stance to the honor. He was also promptly excluded 
from the floor of the Senate Chamber, a circum: 
stance which some ofhis Louisiana associates pro- 
teated against as adding insult to injury. 





ScHENcK WitHpRaws.—Coincident with the re- 
tirement of Don Carlos from Spain came the news 
that Minister Schenck had left the Court of Great 
Britain on a leave of absence, which the President 
immediately afterwards extended into perpetuity 
by publishing the fact that Mr. Schenck’s resigna- 
tion, after several months of pigeon-holeing, had 
been accepted. The ex-Ambassador will now have 
ample leisure to explain to his inquisitive country- 
men the mysteries of mining speculation as well as 
those of his favorite game of poker. Don Carlos, 
Schenck, Babcock, Pinchback and Belknap—all in 
one week! 


NARROW-GAUGE RatLroaps are rapidly supersed- 
ing the comfortable six-feet wide tracks, and ina 
very short time there'will probably be none of the 
latter remaining in this country. Already several 
of our leading railroads have narrowed their 
gauges, and others are preparing to do so, while | 
those which have not positively determined upon | 
making the change are arranging to lay third rails 
along their routes to accommodate narrow-gauge 
cars. The superiority of roads of four feet eight 
and a half inch gauge is apparent in the diminished 
cost of road-beds, rolling-stock, wear and tear, 
and the consumption of fuel. They can be worked, 
it is estimated, for fully 15 per cent. less than the 
cost of operating the six-feet gauge roads. 





Tue Dut Tes of course resolve themselves into 
elements of commercial computation. The com- 
parative statement of imports from Great Britain 
for the months of January, 1875-6, made by the 
Bureau of Statistics, shows a large falling off last 
month from the corresponding period of 1875. In 
some articles this diminution amounts to fifty per 
cent., while the average reduction will probably 
not fall short of twenty-five per cent. The greatest 
falling off is in outlery, beer, ale, carpets and silk 
goods. Importers have also suffered from the 
dullness of business or other causes. The only 
marked increase in any class of imports is in 
machinery, which amounted in value in January, 
1875, to £14,695, while in 1876 they increased to 
£25,274. 





THe ABOLISHMENT OF LENT as an ecclestiastical sea- 
son of special humiliation and self-denial is earnestly 
urged by an influential element of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. The advocates of the change 
claim that the reaction into dissipation and indul- 
gence consequent upon temporary interruptions 
such as the observance of Lent imposes is more 
hurtful than advantageous. They even venture the 
general proposition that the spiritual interests of 
society would be promoted if Church people should 
rise to the idea that true church-life should properly 
be everyday life. Thisinnovation, which is to be 
thoroughly agitated by its advocates, cannot fail to 
increase the division between the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church and the parent establishment, and the 
isssue will be watched with widespread interest. 








A Surp-TimBer Rina is the latest development 
of departmental connivance at organized plunder- 
ing. The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives has had its attention called to a 
system of robbery in that branch of the public ser- 
vice, in which the object of peculation is live-oak 
timber purchased for the construction of vessels of 
war. The Government owns a tract of land in 
Florida, known as the naval reserve, covered with 
a valuable growth of cedar and live-oak. It is esti- 
mated that within the past few years fully ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of these woods have been stolen 
from the reserve. It is presumed this is one of the 
reasons why American naval contractors amass such 
wealth, and why the favored few are always able 
to underbid outsiders in competing for contracts on 
new vessels. 





PERJURY NOT AN OrrENSE.—A singular loophole 
through which to drag damaged reputations into 
immunity from punishment was discovered in the 
Court of Common Pleas, of New York, on March 
9th. The officers of the defunct Third’ Avenue 
Savings Bank, Messrs. S. K. Green, president, and 
William A. Darling (General Grant’s appraiser), 
secretary of that institution, had been arrested for 
having rendered a perjured statement of the bank’s 
condition to the State Banking Department. There 
was no way of getting around the facts, but it was 
shown that the law under which the false return 
was made had been repealed before its rendition, 
and, the proceeding having been extra-judicial, 
the false swearing was not a criminal offense. The 
prisoners were accordingly discharged. It seems 
as though no redress whatever is open to the cred- 
ulous public who, after depositing their scanty 
earnings in savings-banks, are swindled by the very 
persons whose social position was their main in- 
ducement for so intrusting it. 





Scorch SopriEty appears to be on the wane as 
a national characteristic, judging from the tenor of 
recent official reports. A parliamentary return 
just issued shows that in the year ending June 30th, 
1875, there were 61,173 persons arrested in Scot- 
land for drunkenness ; of these, 83,213 were “ drunk 
and incapable,” and the balance were “‘ drink and 


seem to indicate that Scotch whisky partaken of 
on its native heath inclines the drinker to lethargy 
rather than excites him to pugnacity. In this re- 
spect a notable difference is perceptible between 
the Scotch lower classes and their impulsive Celtic 
neighbors across the Irish Channel. It would ap- 
pear, moreover, from the statistics from which the 
above are quoted, that the uncanny tendency to 
drink is destroying the Scotch reverence for the Sab- 
bath, inasmuch as over one-twentieth of the arresis 
cited were made between eight o’clock Sunday 
morning and eight o’clock Monday morning. It is 
pitiable to contemplate such an utter fall from ex- 
alted grace. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue President appointed Judge Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati, Secretary of War in place of General Belknap, 
resigned, and Richard H. Dana, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
Minister to England, to succeed General Schenck, re- 
signed, 

ATTorNEY-Generat Prerreront reported that 
a copy of his famous confidential letter to District 
Attorneys was obtained either by General Babcock or by 
some person for him from among the President’s paper=-, 
and without the President’s knowledge. 


Forty-rive persons were indicted at Baltimore 
for intimidating voters at the last election. 


Eieuteen persons lost their lives during a fire 
in the Home for the Aged, conducted by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, in Brooklyn on the 7th. 


ConGRESSMAN CHARLES ITays, of Alabama, and 
William J. Purman, of Florida, were accused of selling 
cadetships, the first for $3,000 and the latter for $300. 


Norice was filed of a suit on the 10th by the 
Government against the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company to recover $300,000, alleged 
unpaid taxes and penalties. 


Forty members of the Order of St. Crispin 
formerly employed in a large boot and shoe factory in 
New Yerk city, but on a strike for several days, were 
arrested and indicted on a charge of conspiracy under a 
long-neglected law. 


A TorNADO swept from Quincy, IIl., to the 
northern portion of Iowa, on the 10th, being particu- 
larly severe near the Mississippi River. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Storrs, of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, who is supposed to be about severing 
his connection with the Congregational Union, delivered a 
sermon on the 12th, in which he severely criticised the 
action of the Advisory Council called by Plymouth 
Church, declaring the conclusions to be dangerous doc 
trines, and at variance with true Congregationalism. 


Ar the regular monthly meeting of the Union 
League Club of New York city, on the 9th, resolutions 
were adopted protesting against official abuses, demand- 
ing thorough investigations, denouncing the influence 
of office-holders, and calling for a Presidential candidate 
who shall be a reformer as well as a Republican. 

JosepHus Svoy, Jr., the defaulting State 
Treasurer of New Jersey, was found guilty of the 
charge, and the jury recommended mercy, notwith- 
standing Chief-Justice Beasley said in his charge that it 
was undisputed that he still had over $44,000 of State 
funds in his possession. 


Foreign. 


Tue Serapis, with the Prince of Wales on board, 
sailed trom Bombay for England. After stopping at 
Malta and Lisbon, he will sail direct for Portsmouth, 


| which he will probably reach April 20th. 


Pepro VARBLA, President of Uruguay, resigned 
his office, and a demonstration in the interests of the 
Minister of War was made. 


OrpeExs were received by the Spanish authori- 
ties prohibiting the return of Carlist officers who have 
left the country. The King announced that he would 
enter Madrid on the 15th with the cannon captured 
from the enemy, and great preparations were made for 
his reception. 


Ex-Ministar Rovuer, the friend of the Im- 
perial exiles, defeated Prince Jerome Napoleon at 
Ajaccio for the French Chamber of Deputies, and Thiers 
and Gambetta, both returned, buried the hatchet. 


Averria informed the Turkish insurgent leaders 
that their conditions of peace were inadmissible, and 
that the Government would maintain strict neutrality. 


A petition was presented in the British House 
of Lords on the 7th from the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of London, praying for the immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal of the Fugitive Slave Circular. 


THE new legislative bodies of France assembled 
at Versailles on the 8th for the first time. M. Dufaure 
was appointed President of the Council, and M. Grévy 

was President of the Chamber of Deputies. It was 
announced that President MacMahon would no longer 
preside at Cabinet meetings. 


Japan declared war upon Corea and blockaded 
her ports. The cause is an alleged ill treatment of 
Japanese subjects by the Coreans. 


A cLERK in the National Bureau at Brussels 
embezzled 6,000,000 francs from the funds, and a man 
supposed to be the thief was arrested at Queenstown, 
Ireland, when about embarking for New York. 


Tur armed schooner Peerless, which was pur- 
chased at San Francisco by Colonel Steinberger for the 
Samoan Government, was seized at Apia, the capital of 
Upolu, one of the Samoan group, by the commander of 
a British war-ship, for carrying arms under the Ameri- 
can flag. She was dismantled and sold by Mr. Foster, 
the United States Consul. The British commander for- 
bade his countrymen obeying Samoan laws, and united 
with the English, German and American Consuls in 
signing a proclamation that hereafter Samoan laws shall 
not be tarried into effect with regard to foreigners, but 
they shall be governed by their respective consular 
court. 


Tue High Court of the State of Prussia will 
indict Count Von Arnim for treason, and all his property 


wil ve confiscated. 


Ir was reported that the Spanish squadron had 
defeated the Sooloo pirates off the Philippine Islands, 
and that the German d in Chi waters was 
to be reinforced, for the suppression of piracy in that 
quarter. 














OBITUARY. 
Manca 8th.—Marie de Flairgny, 


authoress, we!l known as ‘‘ 


Countess d’Agoult, 
niel Stern,” aged 71, 
“« 9th.—At Providence, R. I., after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Burnside, wife of Senator A. E, Burnside. 
“ 10th.—At Paris, Louise Révoil Colet, a cele- 
brated French authoress, aged 65. 
“ 11th,—-At Malden, Mass., William S. Robinson, 
a journalist and author of high r 
by the nom de plume of ‘ W: ,” aged-58. 
. At Adelaide, Sir Richard D. Hanson, an oa 
nent colonial lawyer and Chief-Justice of 








disorderly’—a delicate distinction which would 
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Pictorial Spirit of the Ullustrated European Press.—-Szx Paar 39. 
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TOSELLI'S NEW SUBMARINE WRECKING APPARATUS. 


BELGIUM.—THE MINERS’ STRIKE—WORKMEN OCCUPYING A COMMUNAL SCHOOL IN THE CHARLEROI BASIN. 
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ENGLAND.—TRIAL OF A NEW STEAM CHANNEL FERRY ON THE SERPENTINE. ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA,—THE PRINCE OF WALES RIVETING THE LAST BOLT OF THB ALEXANDRA 
RAILWAY BRIDGE IN THE PUNJAUB, 


Marcn 25, 1876. | 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 
At GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSCHUSETTS, 


HE bronze statue for the Soldiers’ Monument at 

Great Barrington, Mass., was placed in position 
in October last. It is a representation of ‘‘ Peace,”’ 
with widespreading wings, and one arm _ out- 
stretched, holding in the hand a wreath ready for 
the brow of an imaginary hero. An olive-branch 
rests upon the otherarm. The figure, which was cast 
from a model designed and made by T. H. Bartlett, 
is very lightly poised on a globe, only the fore part 
of one foot touching the rounding. surface. It 
stands eight and a half feet from the metal base, the 
statue itself being six and a half feet high. 


GIUSEPPE DASSI. 

by rt be DASSI is one of the many patriots 

¥ who have devoted their lives to the liberation 
of Italy. From his earliest youth he was enrolled 
among brave conspirators against the foreign op- 
a of his beautiful native country. In 1828 
1e was one of the first to take up arms against the 
Austrians, He was imprisoned and sent into exile, 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT 
GREAT BARRINGTON; BARTLETT, SCULPTOR, 


where he continued his patriotic work. The inti- 
mate friend of Mazzini, he was on the same terms 
with Garibaldi. In 1860, Mr. Dassi was, at Naples, 
Director-General of the Secretaryship of the Dictator, 
who addressed to him, through the official journal, 
the following testimonial: ‘‘Cabinet of the Dic- 
tator of the Two Sicilies, Caserta, October 17th, 
1860—I am very happy to attest, by these presents, 
my complete satisfaction and commendation to my 
friend Giuseppe Dassi, tor the services rendered by 
him in the office of Secretary-General, as Director 
and Chargé of Foreign Affairs and Public Works. 
I take pleasure, also, in rendering him, on this oc- 
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GIUSEPPE LASSI, ITALIAN COMMISSIONER TO THE CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 








CARY OF HUNSDON.—MaJor ANDRE SHOWING HQNORA’S MINIATUR 


casion, my homage for his activity, intelligence, 
patriotism and disinterestedness. (Signed) G. Gari- 
baldi.’’ (See the Official Journal of Naples, October 
27th, 1860.) “i 

Mr. Dassi has organized several Workmen’s So- 
cieties, of which he is Perpetual Honorary Vice- 
President. He has taken a generous interest in 
the Society for the Benefit of Criminals, organized 
by his young daughter, Leontina Dassi, whose por- 
trait, with a biographical sketch, recently appeared 
in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NewspaPErR. He 
has studied with especial care the various modern 
economical questions, and he has published several 
interesting books. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘ Notes on Suez, and its Trade with the 
Ports of the Red Sea’’; ‘ L’ Italie Meridionale au 
point de vue qu'elle offre vour la production du 
Coton”? ; and ** Correspondence with J. Scott Rus- 
sell, Esq., C.E., respecting a Universal Exhibition 
at Rome.’’ Mr. Dassi was a member in 1870 of the 
English Committee for the Workmen’s International 
Exhibition at London. His plan for a Great Inter- 
national Exhibition in Rome will be adopted after 
the Exhibition at Philadelphia. Mr. Dassi took an 
active initiation for the co-operation of Italy in the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, and did much to induce 
the Nation and the Government to assist it. He is 
Vice-President of the Italian Commission which 
has been appointed to represent Italy in Philadel- 
phia during our Centennial International Exhibition, 
and his arrival in this country is daily expected. 





THE TOMPKINS AVENUE CHURCH. 


HE Tompkins Avenue region in our sister city is 
one of the most remarkable fruits of the ex- 
tension of Brooklyn development, and its character 
is sufficiently shown in the cut we present of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, to the 
pastorate of which a distinguished Western clergy- 
man, Rev. C. D. Helmer, has just been called. The 
neighborhood, which is about three miles from 
Fulton Ferry, is the re- 
sult of a real estate move- 
ment and building en- 
terprise of some four 
years ago, which has 
given in that quarter 
great uniformity to the 
character of its buildings, 
of which nearly one hun- 
dred, within the distance 
of a few blocks, are 
handsome brown - stone 
fronts. The church and 
its adjoining chapel are 
elegant structures, cost- 
ing over $125,000, and 
now in.the hands of the 
newly-organized Congre- 
gational Church and So- 
ciety. Already,since Mr. 
Helmer’s ministry began, 
there has been a demand 
for increased space, and 
galleries are to be put 
in. Brooklyn is too little 
known to many people 
who only see it across the 
East River, and this 
glimpse of one of the fea- 
tures of its handsome 
suburbs will interest 
many of our readers, 


Interesting Experiments | 
with Ants. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK 
‘) recently read an_in- 
teresting paper .on ants 
before the Linnean Soci- 
ety.. His paper was di- 
vided into three heads: 
1. The power of inter- 
communication among 
ants as to information 
about locality of food, 
etc. 2. Their organs of 
sense. 3. Their affection 
or regard for one an- 
other. His arrange- 





ments for testing their 








power of communicating information as to route 
and locality was modified in some minor respects in 
different sets of observations, but the essential facts 
of it were these: He had a glass box for the ‘‘ nest ”’ 
so that he could watch what was being done 
inside. This was placed on a pole about as high as 
the level of his eyes. On the other side of the pole 
was a board intended as a promenade for the ants. 

Near to this were three pieces of glass the size 
of microscopic slides, and these were connected 
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ments of the ants, counting the number of journeys 
made by his marked ants, and also recording how 
many untanght strangers, as he called them, mide 
their way from the board along the right bridge to 
the food. At his first period of observation: he 
found that, while his marked ant made forty 
journeys with food, ‘nineteen strangers also came 
on to the bridges. Of these, two only turned to the 
food, eight turned to the wrong bridge, and the rest 
went straight on. 
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with the board by strips of paper, which served as 
bridges. On one of the pieces of glass was placed 
a collection of food, and on the other two there was 
nothing. Two ants were taken and marked with 
spots of color, as in former observations, so that 

ey should be readily recognized. They were both 
taken, one after another, to the store of food, and 
were guided and taught their way to the nest. 
They soon learnt their way to and from the nest to 
the food supply, coming out of the door along 
the outside to the pole, around that, across the 
board, along the paper bridge, and so to the glass 
that supported the food, and back again to the nest. 

Sir John Lubbock’s object was to watch whether 
the other ants in the nest would find ont the food, 
and if so, to test as far as possible whether they 
found it from information given, or whether they 
traced the scent. He devoted certain periods, as 
he could spare the time, to watching the move- 





Modifications in the arrangements of the bridges 
were made in different ways, while the rest of the 
construction was left unaltered. The observations 
made on different days and during periods of differ- 
ent duration all showed the same result. The 
marked ants who had been taught their — pt ye 
their work steadily and systematically, while of the 
strangers only a very small percentage reached the 
food, the remainder taking one of the bridges that 
led them wrong. For example, at one period of 
watching, out of one hundred and fifty s Ts 
who crossed the bridges, only twenty-one the 
right way to the food. In one set of arra ts 
it was found that while all had to travel thirty 
inches along the same road, and the diverging 
bridges were but another two inches long, the 
large proportion went wrong in reaching the food 
in that last two inches. The notion that ants 
possess any power of making communications 
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about routes and localities seems, therefore, to be 
fallacious. 

In referring to the organs of sense, Sir John had 
endeavored to ascertain whether the antenne are 
organs of hearing or of smell. He had tried them 
with all sorts of noises he could contrive, and found 
no results. Ifants have hearing they must be sensible 
to those vibrations of the air which do not affect 
the human ear. But he had also tried the antenne 
with smells, and he found that if he put a fine 
camel’s-hair pencil with a scent on it near one of 
them it shrank away, and then if applied to the 
other, that also turned away. The use of the an- 
tenne, however, needs further investigation, and 
Sir John hopes soon to make further observations. 
As regards their affection for one another, he does 
not doubt that an ant that dies laden with food will 
be cared for by his companions; but he brought 
forward a number of instances in which he had put 
ants that had suffered immersion in water from 
periods of an hour to ten hours in the way of ants 
that were passing by, and he found almost invaria- 
bly that they took no notice of their unfortunate 
brethren. Indeed, the exceptions in which any 
attention was paid were so few that Sir John said 
he was disposed to regard these as ants with indi- 
vidual feelings which were by no means those com- 
mon to the community. 








AWAY, DULL CARE. 


7S hearts, why so much care? 
Why so much of sighing 
O’er trouble that’s beyond repair, 
When time so fast is flying? 
There is little good, I ween, 
In brooding over sorrow; 
Forget the trouble of to-day, 
By thinking of to-morrow. 


Why paint life’s picture all in black, 
And frame it in a shadow? 

Of brighter colors there's no lack, 
Why not Dame Nature follow? 

She ever paints her pictures fair, 
There’s sunshine, if there’s shade; 

Then why should life, by cankering care, 
A misery be made? 


T the extreme end of Main Street, ina quiet New 
England town, there wasa low, rambling stone 
house. A portion of it was overrun so with 
vines that some of the windows were quite hid- 

den. There wasall around it a small space of ground 
thickly planted with trees. Miss Jane Crimme 
lived in the house, and had lived there for many 

ears. Before, her mother had lived there also a 
ong time, and when the old lady became an invalid 
and bed ridden, her daughter took her place at the 
head of the house, and so strongly did Miss Jane 
resemble her mother, that when the latter passed 
away, things went amg d as ever, and it seemed 
.as if the old lady and her daughter had been merged 
into one person, so that people called her Mrs. 
Jane or Mrs. Crimme. 

Miss Jane was far from being a homely person; 
through the traces of time and suffering might easily 
be seen the remains of past beauty, but hardened 
and so sorrow-stricken, that a great fear fell on the 
little maid, Elizabeth, whenever she appeared. 

Elizabeth was the maid-of-all-work, and a living 
defiance to those rules which arrange a certain har- 
mony between people and their names. Having , 
been taken from some asylum or charity school, and | 
being much astonished at everything differing from , 
her past associations, her face had acquired a 
chronic look of utter amazement, somewhat height- 
ened by a pair of perfectly round, large black eyes. 
Her general appearance was rather remarkable, 





the one or keep alive the other, they died out, and 
the old lady was spoken of with respect and left en- 
tirely to herself. Even the arrival of her daughter, 
of whose existence many were ignorant, some 

ears after her removal to the town, caused but 
ittle remark. 

Miss Jane was then a handsome woman of about 
twenty-three. It was said she came from abroad ; 
indeed, several stories were set afloat, but soon 
were forgotten, forsome more interesting subject of 
gossip. She was quiet in her manner, and very 
retiring and reticent, as if under a restraint, at first, 
but this soon grew to a habit. Shortly after her 
coming, her mother was taken ill, and from that 
time never left her room except to be carried to her 
last resting-place. 

From the time of her mother’s illness Miss Crimme 
assumed the head of the house, and, as I once 
before said, seemed so like her mother in her ways 
and appearance, that she was called Mrs. Crimme, 
and the old lady herself was forgotten some time 
before she passed away. 


in the occasional passing-by of a pedestrian, when 
a violent knock at the door caused her to drop in- | 
stantly on the floor. She remained there some mo- 
ments, entirely forgetful of her duty to open the | 
door. At a second knock, she tremblingly went 
to the door. This she carefully secured with a 
chain, to prevent its being opened more than | 
about four inches, and then opening it, and placing | 
as much of herself as was possible in the opening, 
she said, ‘‘ Please come in, ma’am!” utterly un- | 
conscious of the impossibility of any compliance 
with her request. 

It was the postman. 

Elizabeth never remembered having seen the 
postman at the house before, and was consequently, 
greatly alarmed as well as amazed. 
“A iene for Mrs. Crimme.”’ 

And he left in the hands of the trembling and | 
still terrified maid a small note with the post-mark | 
of the city on it, and sealed with black. 
It was some minutes before she sufficiently re- | 
covered to close the door. Then she carefully | 
wiped off the letter on both sides with her apron, 
and folding it up in that article of dress, went to 
Miss Crimme’s room. 

She knocked timidly. 

The clear, even voice of Miss Crimme came in 
reply: 

** Come in!” 

Elizabeth opened the door carefully, and squeez- 
ing herself in, shut it to hastily, as though she were | 
afraid the occupant might escape. 
‘Please ma’am, it was the postman, and he’s , 
been and gone and left a letter, ma’am!’’ with two | 
quick courtesies, and widely opened eyes fixed on 
Miss Crimme, who sat near a wood-fire, reading 
from a journal. 

“Give it to me,” said Miss Crimme, closing her | 
book, while a slight flush overspread her face. 
Elizabeth slowly approached and gave the letter, 
without removing her eyes from her mistress. 
Miss Jane took it, broke the seal, slowly unfolded | 
the letter and read it. As she did so, a strangely 
bright expression came over her face, and she 
looked almost loveiy by the red light of the fire. 
Elizabeth stood by, greatly wondering, till her 
mistress, suddenly remembering, said: 

“‘You may go, Elizabeth; and, if you wish, go 
out for an hour, no longer, or you may sit by the 
window, if you choose.” 

** Yes, ma’am—thank’ee, miss!"’ and she retired 
as she had entered, carefully closing the door, lest 
Miss Jane might escape. 

In Miss Crimme’s lap lay the letter, while her 
eyes studied the red coals of the fire, and a smile 
wepet over her generally sad and stern face. 

his was the letter: 

“Can you forgive and forget the past? I have 
suffered much, but my feelings for you are un- 





too, on account of the evident unrestrained exer- 
cise of her own taste in matters of dress, which was | 
not altogether above criticism. Her favorite post 
was at a window commanding something of a view | 
of the main street, at which, at shortintérvals, dur- | 
ing the entire day, she was to be seen leaning her 
chin on her two hands, and her elbows on the win- 
dow-ledge, with the prominent portions of her face 
pressed flat against the glass, which practice had 
not improved the regularity or form of her features. 
At the least noise she vanished as though the earth 
had swallowed her, the fact being that she “om 
herself on the floor and crawled to the scene of her 
duties, as though the window alone was to he 
feared by allowing her to be seen. 

Miss Crimme was really kind and gentle, but 
Elizabeth could never quite accustom horself to the 
tall figure, and severe, sad face of her mist: ess. 

Miss Crimme’s mother had first come to the town 
many years before, quite alone. Her peculiarity of | 
attending exclusively to her own affairs, and leav- | 
ing those of her neighbors alone, had at first, na- | 





. turally, of course, excited curiosity and suspicion, 


| 
but as years passed on, and nothing occurred to teed | 


changed. Write me but one word. I am ill, and 
lonely, and dying.” 

Then followed an address. 

Miss Crimme was thinking—remembering. 
was but human, after all. 

There are, in the world,a few true natures— 
wer, they are called—which neglect, inconstancy | 
or i....ult even, can scarcely change or shake in their | 
allegiance to the object beloved. Besides, actions | 
viewed through the vista of long years look won- , 
der‘ully different. 

Miss Jane arose after a few minutes, and, going 
to a small writing-table, wrote the answer. And 
the “‘ one word’ requested was: 

“*Come.” 

One or two days after the letter came, Miss Jane 
informed the astonished Elizabeth that a gentleman | 
was coming to stay with them, and that the best | 
spare foom, which had been her mother’s, must be | 
prepared. | 

The room was accordingly prepared, and toward 
dusk the expected visitor arrived. He came in a | 
carriage. He was evidently an invalid, or had been | 
quite ill. 


She 


Elizabeth let nothing escape her as she opened 
the door and called Miss Jane. The gentleman 
walked slowly and with the aid of the coachman. 


He was quite tall, and, but for the various wrap-. 


pings around him, might have been erect and well- 
} Shaped. His face was peculiarly handsome. All 
the features were regular and finely chiseled; but 
there was a something, to any one familiar with 
physiognomy, painfully repugnant in the face. 
Utter and inteise selfishness was plainly written 
there. Narrow and contracted thoughts seemed to 
be the necessary companions of such a face. 

Miss Jane met him at the door. 

‘* Edward!” she exclaimed, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, as she grasped his hand, and a world 
of affection and pity seemed expressed in her face. 
She looked young again, and pretty, with that 
beauty which high thoughts and generous impulses 
give to a countenance. 

‘« At last, Jeannette—Jeannette!"’ he said, and 
his face caught something of the brightness of Miss 





Elizabeth was seated, one afternoon, on the back | 
of a chair at the kitchen-window, greatly absorbed | 


, believed myself forsaken by you.”’ 


| however, in appearance. 


| word of excuse he uttered, whether true or false, 


Jane’s. 

A bright light burned on the hearth of the parlor. 
There Miss Jane led him, while the coachman 
deposited a small, worn and well-traveled box in 
the hall. The visitor was seated in a large chair by 
the fire, and Miss Jane stood by him. The door 
was closed. 

“We meet again, Edward, after so many years 
of separation,”’ said Miss Jane ; ‘‘ and yet it seems 
but yesterday since we last met. The long years 
have rolled by— oh! how long and weary they 
seemed in passing—and now that they are all past, 
it seems so short—so short!” she repeated in a 
dreamy sort of way, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘* My true, faithful Jeannette !”’ returned the gen- 
tleman, looking up at her,with his large beautiful 
eyes, and taking her hand in his. 

There was a few moments’ pause, during which 
neither seemed to know exactly what to say. At 
last Miss Jane broke the silence. 

‘‘And when did you leave Paris?” 

Something of the sweet expression here seemed 
to die out of her face and she looked away from 
him, and took a seat near him. 

“Ah! Jeannette, I am at best but a miserable 
fellow, but you must help me, for there was never 
but one in my wretched life who really made me 
feel what I might and ought to be.” 

The soulless look in his eye belied the words he 
spoke ; he continued : 

‘After we parted in Paris, and you returned to 
your mother, what was there for me todo. I be- 
lieved that I had tried your patience too far. I 


“Poor, Edward?’ exclaimed Miss Jane, looking 
up at him tenderly. - 

He continued: ‘* Before I met you, my life had 
been a thoughtless, careless one. Obtaining a 
position in the army through the influence of my 
mother’s relatives—who, as you remember, were 
French—I led a careless, dare-devil life, till I met 
you, just after you had left school, at your uncle’s 
house. You were lovely, Jeannette——” 

Miss Jane sighed} and smiled sadly. 

Edward added, rapidly, ‘‘ With that beauty which 
nothing can diminish, and which is the reflex of a 
noble, generous heart. I met you at — uncle’s 
house. I need not recall, I think, those happy, 
happy days we passed together, swearing to love 
each other and be true. I was wrong, | admit it, 
Jeannette, but you have forgiven me. Jt was only, 
I sacrificed myself for a 
friend.” Miss Jane looked at l.im eagerly—every 
was only too welcome to her. 

‘* T frequented the house of Marie with my friend, 
for he had resolved to marry her in defiance of the 
anger of his father. You supposed it was I who 
really loved her. Ah, Jeannette, if you had only 
been less precipitate, how many years of suflering 
it might have spared us both!” 

He sighed deeply as he looked into the fire, per- 
‘haps for inspiration. 

“You would hear nothing, and you refused to 
see me. In vain I called, wrote and sent messages. 
You were decided. You left Europe. You left me 
that cruel note. I tried in vain to follow you, to 
write you, or to explain. All was useless. In 
desperation I married Marie; my friend had died 
and leit the poor girl half heart-broken. For ten 
long years I have wandered about, now stationed 
in one place, now in another, till last month, when 


knew how plausible and truthless he was ; but there 
was a certain romance and sentiment about her old 
affection for him which was powerful still. 

There was as much of sadness as of sweetness in 
her smile as she turned to him and said: ‘‘ Edward! 
I do not know if you still love me ; I am much older 
and changed since we parted ; but this I know, that 
my old love is still strong, and that nothing has 
ever altered it.’’ 

This she said musingly, more as if speaking to 
herself than to any one else. 

‘* Ah! Jeannette,"’ he rejoined, ‘‘ you may think 


| ill of me; you cannot think worse of me than I 


think myself. But with your love to guide me for 
the future, I have no fears .Tell me, dearest, shall 
it be, then, at last? Can you so far forgive me as to 
marry me 2"? 

“It may be weakness,’ said Jeannette, with a 
melancholy in her tone. ‘My life for years past 
has not been a happy one; its one happiness has 
been dreaming of my younger days. God forgive 
me if I do wrong! You will love me at least, 
Edward, and in a soberer friendship, more suited to 
our years, we shall be happy.” 

Her eyes glistened in the red fire-light, and were 
moist. 

He seemed to misunderstand her. 

‘‘T spoke of marriage, Jeannette, and you speak 
of friendship.” 

‘*T mean the same,”’ she replied. ‘‘ The word 
seemed too full of happiness for me to utter.”’ 

That was their betrothul. 

A few days later the neighbors were somewhat 
surprised to hear that Miss Jane had been married 
quietly in the morning to a Lieutenant Edward 
Arton. 

For a while, Miss Jane’s life seemed to glide on 
as smoothly as before, and one heard or saw but 
little of her. Sometimes, early in the morning or 
later in the evening, she was seen walking with a tall 
and handsome gentleman, whom all knew to be the 
lieutenant, and looking happy and pretty. Soon, 
however, they were seen rarely together, then, not 
at all, and the inmates of the low stone house were 
as mysterious and secluded as before Miss Jane’s 
marriage. No one knew the sorrow shut up there. 
The lieutenant went off for days together, and re- 
turned as suddenly as he left, and generally in the 
night. His wife, with the blind devotion of woman, 
was always ready to pity and forgive. She soon 
found that her dream was over, her hopes a delu- 
sion; but she still clung to the memory. He 
squandered and wasted her fortune, and treated 
her with the contempt and insolence a mean and 
— nature feels {or those who sacrifice all to 
them. 

Years passed on, and told their sad story of a 
breaking heart on the face of Miss Jane. She still 
clung to him with devotion. 

One night there was a noise, late, which roused 
some of the neighbors, as a carriage drove up to 
Mrs. Arton’s door. Two days after, early, there 
was a quiet funeral there. 

Mrs. Arton was a widow. 

She lived on yet many years, but much changed. 
Now she was conspicuous for doing good, and re- 
lieving the necessities of those around her. She 
could be séen almost daily, her hair perfectly 
white, dressed in gray, and going, with a basket 
on her arm, to the poorer portions of the town. 
Flizabeth still lived with her, but grown into a 
pretty young woman, still with an inordinate love 
of dress. She regarded men with great aversion, 
and was a model of fidelity and devotion to her 
mistress, whom she regarded at any moment as 
likely to be carried off like Elijah or Enoch, and 
only wondered, as, of course, she must do at some- 
thing, that the aerial journey should be delayed. 
Her eyes had never lost their look of amazement, 
but she had Jost all her taste for sitting at the 
kitchen-window, except about the time when Miss 
Jane, as she always called her mistress, was wont 
to return. She met her at the door then, witha 
smile. ‘‘ You must be tired, miss,’”? she would 
say. ‘‘No,’’ Miss Jane would answer; ‘not tired, 
Elizabeth—one cannot be tired when one is occu- 
pied doing good, and forgetful of oneself. It is the 
fruitless —_— on the past that wearies, or the 
pursuit of something which God does not intend us 
to have.” 








Heat and Cold in their Relation to Sleeplessness. 
COLD (says Dr. J. Milner Fothergill) is often a 





Marie died. - I met your uncle by accident in New 
York, whither I had come, resolved to make still 
another effort to find you. He gave me your ad- 
dress, and so soon as I was able, after an attack 
of illness, 1 wrote you, and here, at last, I am with 
you, my Jeannette.” 

How much of it all she really believed, it is im- 
possible to say. One thing, however, was certain: 
she had tenderly loved him in her younger days, 
and long separation, with nothing in the meantime 
to occupy or distract her mind, had hallowed and 
strengthened this love till it had become a part of 


| herself. She knew his narrow, small character ; she 


cause of insomnia. If insufficiently clad, so that 
the cutaneous vessels are not relaxed, sleep is 
rarely sound, when attained atall. Itisonly when 
stupefaction from cold occurs that the dangerous 
coma-sleep comes on, which is so often fatal. With 
many persons sleep is impossible if the bed be not 
warmed previous to their entering it. In these 
cases, the arteriole contraction, induced by the con- 
tact with the cold bedclothes, does not pass readily 
into the opposite condition of relaxation, and so 
Sleep does not come on, This state of affairs is very 
commonly met with among the aged, and most so 
in those who suffer from some form of heart-dis- 
ease. In such cases it is not only desirable to 
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warm the bed and the night-clothes, but even to 
administer some hot fluid, all the better for con- 
taining alcohol, when the patient has got into bed, 
if any sense of chilliness remains. In the young 
arid healthy the chill on getting into bed, however, 
is often of great service in inducing a subsequent 
relaxation of the cutaneous Vessels, and thus con- 
ducing to more perfect cerebral anemia and 
sOunder sleep. Few persons will have failed to 
yote the deep and usually refreshing sleep which 
follows any disturbance dufing the night which has 
exposed them bfiefly to the cold. Getting up to do 
some little service for a sick friend, of to attend to 
some natural call, Will usually lead to a sense of 
chilliness Which makes the Warm bedclothes éx- 
tremely comfortable on again getting into bed, and 
which is followed by sound sleep. Here the brief 
contraction of the peripheral vessels is followed by 
relaxation, leading to more Complete cerebral 
anemia, At other times an increase of the body- 
temperature is the cause of disturbed sleep, some- 
times amounting to sleeplessness. This is most 
frequently seen in febrile states, where a delirious 
condition takes the place of natural sleep. After 
the temperature has been brought down by the ap- 





plication of cold, a fever patient will commonly fall | 


into refreshing sleep, until a return to a fever tem- 
perature disturbs it. In slighter conditions of 
restlessness, associated with too great a body-tem- 
perature, the dissipation of certain amount of 
superfluous heat by getting out of bed and drink- 
ing a draughtof cold water will usually be followed 
by sound sleep. At other tinies, throwing off some 
of the bedelothes will: achieve the same end; 
though, if the amount temloved be too great, wake- 
fulness may follow from a too low temperature be- 
ing brought about. With some persons, when thie 
rest is disturbed, it is sufficient to protrude an atm 
or a leg from under the bedclothes, so as to secure 
more loss of heat, and sound sleep will follow. 








Paris ‘‘ Flats.” 


THE recognized authority in Europe upon this 
kind of habitation is M. Cesar Daly, the well-known 
author of books upon this and cognate subjects. 
He divides Paris houses into three heads, accord- 
ing to classes of the population: First—The aristo- 
cracy, who live in private houses (hotels). Second 
—The bourgeoisie or middle class, who occupy 
houses in flats (maisons-a-loyer), Third—The work- 
ing class, who inhabit houses from which the two 
classes above them have departed. 
poetically said that the house is the “ family vest- 
ment,’’ so, I may venture to add, the wornout 
clothes of the few descend to cover the many. 
Various fallacies are rife among Americans con- 
cerning Parisian dwellings, and people frequently 
talk about the ten-storied houses of Paris. Noneof 
more than five stories above the ground-floor and a 
roof have been built there since the year 1784. Itis 
popularly supposed thatin Paris noblemen occupy 
the first and second floors of a house, gentlemen 
the third and fourth, tradesmen the fifth, and 
workingmen the attics. But Paris houses are in- 
habited by people of nearly equal position in so- 
ciety, or, at least, they are so arranged by meansof 
separate staircases that the meaner tenants do not 
encounter their happier neighbors except in the 
open court ot at the carriage-entrance. It has 
been said that the roof to which the elder Mansard 
gave his name was invented to evade the laws regu- 
lating the height of buildings in Paris, but the 
mansarid or curb roof had been in fashion for one 
hundred and fifty years before any such laws were 
made. From 1784 to the present day the legal 
height of a Paris house has depended upon the 
width of the street in which it was built. 


A Mountain of Salt. 


A MASS of 90,000,000 tons of pure, solid, compact 
rock salt, located on an island 185 feet high, which 
rises from a miserable sea marsh on the route 
from Brashear to New Iberia, up the River Teche, 
in Louisiana, is one of the wonders of the world. 
How this island, containing over three hundred 
acres of excellent land, ever came into existence in 
such a locality, is a matter of conjecture. Vegeta- 
tion is prolific, and the scenery is beautiful and 
varied. Here is an immense bed of pure*rock salt, 
whose extent is, as yet, only estimated, and scien- 
tiflc men are puzzled to know what produced it. 


Grooming Horses by Machinery. 


AN American invention is just now attracting no 
little attention in the sporting and business circles 
in Paris. The invention in question is the horse- 
cleaning machine invented by Mr. Small, of Buffalo, 
which turns out a horse well groomed and in per- 
fect order in something over a minute. The ma- 
chine has not yet been described very minutely, 
but it is said that it looks not unlike an exaggerated 
sewing-machine with rotary brushes attached to 
it. »The oddest part about it is that once the most 
refractory horse gets within its influence he will 
stand perfectly still, only stretching out his legs 
and neck in a perfectecstasy of enjoyment. The 
most vicious horses belonging to the Artillery of 
Vincennes, and notably two savage brutes that 
never could be groomed unless thrown down and 
blindfolded, have been bought for trial, and always 
with thesame result. Mr. Myers, of the American 
Circus, sent a beautiful full-blooded Arab, as wild 
as a deer, to be experimented upon, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the dainty creature brought 
back with a coat shining like satin. By substitut- 
ing pads of felt for the brushes on the machine, a 
horse that has become accidentally Wetted can be 
dried in a few minutes. The grooming process 
only occupies from one to two minutes, and as two 
hours at least are requisite to perform the same 
operation by hand, it will be seen what a boon this 
new invention will prove to those who own or take 
care of horses. A hundred machines have been 
already ordered by the Compagnie Générale des 
Omnibus, at whose station on the Place Wagram 
the new invention has been on exhibition. 


The Early Inhabitants of the Canary Isles. 


HERR VON LOEHER has read a paper before the 
Munich Academy of Sciences in which he argues 
that the Guanch or Wandsch population of the 
Canary Isles, who for more than a century re- 
pulsed all invaders, are the descendants of the Van- 
dals. Most of the names of places are Barbarian, 
but some Germanic. Many common expressions 
are a mixture of both, and names of persons are 
almost Germanic, as also religious phrases and the 
titles of public functionaries. Herr Loeher be- 
lieves that the Vandals or Goths settled in the Isles 
in the eighth century, finding there a weak bar- 
barian population whom they subjugated; that 
they gradually lost the use of iron and shipbuild- 
ing, and mostly relapsed from Christianity into 
German heathenism, but though degenerating in 
their complete isolation, retained the features and 
customs of their race in all essential points until 
their discovery by Europeans. Fair-haired mum- 
mies have been found in their tombs, and the 
dimensions of the skulls agree with those of Ger- 
manic races, 





An Avaricious Duke. 


ANECDOTES respecting the peculiar failing of the 
Orléans Princes, namely, their meanness in money 
matters, are freely circulated in | mda ee quarters in 
France. It is asserted that the Emperor, when he 
hunted at Compiigne, was accustomed to send the 
produce of the chase for distribution either among 
the hospitals of Paris or as an addition to the fare 
of the officers of the Imperial Guard, but the Duke 
d’Aumale, when he gives a hunting party at 
chantilly, sends all the game the next morning to 





As M. Daly has | 
; channel will carry off floods as well as greatly in- 


| ment the scouring action of the river higher up, 
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| wood, metal or composition has been discovered 
| that possesses the requisite qualities. 


be sold in the Parisian markets. Moreover, after 
the war, he claimed and received from the Govern- 
ment for alleged damages to his chateau at Chan- 
tilly 30,000 francs, while the working people in the | 
neighborhood declare that Chantilly had not sus- | 
tained the slighest injury. The poor persons 
whose dwellings in the neighborhood of Paris were 


| totally destroyed never received over 30 per cent. of 


their actual losses. Then a story is told, how the | 
Duke and his son and the son’s tutor once went to | 
chutch together; how, when the collection was 
taken up, the plate was handed to the distinguished 
party; how thé Duke put in a ten-cent piece for all | 
threé of them, and took out fotir cents change; and | 
hdéw, in doing so, he dropped one of the coppers 
and disturbed everybody in the vicinity by making 
them get up and move their chairs and 100k for it. 
Other little traits of the like nature are cited, and 
so it is mo wonder that the Orléans family ate not 
as popular as from their intelligence, thei? bitth 
and their antecédents they otight to’ be. 





Manchester, England, as a Future Seaport. 


THE London Jron says: ‘This is the age of im- 
mense engineering enterprises, and with téle- 
graphic communication literally extending from 
‘China to Peru,’ the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean connected by an artificial waterway, and | 
England and France in a fair way of being united 
by a tunnel, the project of turning Cottonopolis into 
a seaport cannot seem such a great matter as it 
would have appeared a generation ago. Indeed, 
just a century has elapsed since the people of Glas- 
gow, cautiously and tentatively, as is the wont of 
theif countrymen, commenced a similar undertak- 
ing, Which has become a great success, large ships 
now coming up into that city and distharging ata 
Wharfage Which extends tpward of three miles, 
thé harbor dues bringing if a4 clear income to the 
corporation of $750,000 a year, after providing for 
dredging and all other expenses. The promoter 
of the Manchester scheme proposes to strengthen, 
deepen and widen the River Irwell from below the 
town downward to its junction with the Mersey, 
and to apply the same process td the latter rivef 
thence to below Liverpool. Thus a tidal chanrel 
will be provided from the vicinity of Manchester? to 
the sea, thirty-three miles in length, two hundred 
feet in width, and with a minimum depth of twenty- 
two feet. The ships will be brought up by means 
of tugs, in the same way as they are hauled through 
the Suez Canal. The increased capacity of the 





crease the flow of tidal water, and not only aug- 


but also act beneficially on the bar at its mouth. 
The total cost of the undertaking is estimated at 
three millions and a half sterling, not too large a 
sum for the advantages that may be expected to 
accrue to the town and trade; while, if we may 
judge from the case of Glasgow, it would offer a 
highly profitable investment for those who may 
supply the capital. 


Boxwood, 


Not every one is aware that the wood used by en- 
gravers is the growth of those far-away regions 
round the Black and Caspian Seas, the very names 
of the ports from which it is shipped being un- 
familiar. Very few who consider themselves good 
geographers have ever heard of Poti, or Abkassia, 
or Tzaritsin, and yet these are flourishing commer- 
cial towns, reached by the way of the Golden Horn 
of Constantinople. For all fine engravings Turkey 
boxwood is used, and as its quality varies much, 
some skill is necessary to a good selection. The 
best is of a yellow coior, clear and free from spots; 
it cuts smoothly and evenly, with nocrumbling nor 
tearing, but every line cut will be perfect. It is to 
the use of this wood by our artists that the superi- 
ority of their designs and wood-engravings must in 
a great measure be attributed. In consequence of 
its scarcity and high price, many substitutes have 
been resorted to; maple, apple, pear, mahogany 
have been experimented upon; but hitherto no 


In addition 
to engraving, boxwood is used for scales, rules, 
gauging-rods, and similar articles on which figur- 
ing is made; and there aré factories that consume 
hundreds of tons annually for this purpose alone. 
Any one who has ever held a carpenter’s rule in 
his hand knows what boxwood is like. 


A Barter Anecdote. 


THERE are few people who have not felt the 
pleasure of a good bargain. Once in a-way itisa 
useful experience; but it should have a sense of 
adventure and rarity in it to be harmless. Some 
men are as utterly without the spirit of barter as 
M. Huc describes the Tartars to be, and, for the 
want of this sharpening influence, they are as easy 
dupes as he pictures them to their keen rapacious 
Chinese neighbors. Yet his own dealings with this 
simple people furnish so apt a contrast to the 
grasping temper that we cannot do better than 
conclude with an example of their method of trans- 
acting business. The missionary having offered a 
Tartar Lama his scales to weigh the silver tendered 
in payment of a sheep, the Tartar stepped back- 
ward, and throwing up his hands, cried out, ‘“‘Above 
there is a heaven; below there is an earth, and 
Buddha is the master of all things. He desires all 
men to treat each other as brothers. You are of 
the West, I am of the East. Is that any reason why 
our dealing should not be frank and true? You 
have not cheapened my mutton—I take your silver 
unweighed.”’ 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THE MINERS’ STRIKE IN BELGIUM. 


The strike of the Belgian miners, which began to- 
wards the close of November, last year, and still 
continues, has been prolonged, exciting and deter- 
mined beyond any other previous campaign of 
combined resistance on the part of labor against 
capital in the most thickly populated and most in- 
dustrious country of Europe. The struggle which 
Belgian laborers usually are compelled to make in 
order to secure a bare livelihood in prosperous 
times had strengthened them for obstinate and 
energetic efforts to maintain their position in these 
extaordinary circumstances. Additional gravity 
was lent to the strike among the miners of the 
coal basins of the Centre and of Charleroi, by the 
fact that it was general, all the coal-pits, save one, 
having been deserted at once, and, furthermore, by 
the alarming distribution among the working class 
of guns bought by speculators in Liege, for almost 
nothing, from French arsenals and resold by them 
to the miners for three or four francs apiece. Hap- 
pily, the miners in the Centre basin have preserved 
so peaceful, although resolute, an attitude, that the 
apprehensions of a bloody violence on account of 
this distribution of arms have not been realized 
there. But many serious disturbances have oc- 
eurred in the Charleroi basin, where the pre- 
text for the strike was less serious and even less 
justifiable than in the Centrebasin. In the Char- 
leroi basin there had been no recent reduction of 
wages; the Charleroi strikers were not striving to 
keep up wagos ata rate without which they might 
have dreaded being unable to support themselves 
and their families; but their object was rather to 
obtain the augmentation of wages already quite re- 
munerative. Nevertheless here the strike has 
been marked by the most alarming features. It 

© necessary, for the preservation of order, to 
scatter squads of police and soldiers throughout 
most of the parishes of Charleroi, and as almost 
everybody was numbered among the strikers, the 
guardians of the peace had to be quartered, not in 
ihe dwellings of the inhabitants, but in the com- 





| reach the points indicated. 


munal schools. One of our cuts represents a 
schoolhouse converted into barracks, while another 
illustrates a scene of frequent occurrence at the 
mouth of some pit-hole,where the oath is taken be- 
fore the miners continuing to work descend the 
shaft, and the strikers crowd around, threatening 
with voice and gesture those whom they imprecate 
as “‘ false brethren.’”’ 
TOSELLI’S NEW SUBMARINE WRECKING 
APPARATUS 
Is intended for the recovery of vessels which, after 


being wrecked, have sunk to such a depth that 
divers cannot reach them. M. Toselli, to whom 


| industry and domestic economy are already in- 


debted for several ingenious inventions, calls his 
new apparatus “The Aerhydric Chain,.”’ It is 
composed of cylinders of strong, impermeable 
cloth, bound to each other by joining-tubes of cop- 
per. The engineer who directs the salvage de- 
scends near or om the wreck in a diver’s bell, called 
taupe marine (marine mole), which is arranged to 
move, raise or depress itself in the water according 
to the will of the man incfosed within it. It is 
pierced With apertures, enabling him to see what 
is going on outside, and to communicate. by means 
of a telegraphi¢ wire with the crew of abarge. The 


| Operator gives the order to lower self-moving gfap- 


ples, which shut affd fix themselves when they 
From these grapples 
extend ropes, ending in floating bwoys. Several of 
these grapples béing attached around the circum- 
ference of the wreck, the buoys are found to trace 
on the surface of the water the exact figure and 
dimensions of the sunken vessel. A new signal is 
made to lower a stronger grapple at some point of 
attachment—for example, at the base of the fore- 
mast. Instead of being lengthened by a rope, the 
shank of the grapple is fastened to the end of the 
Aerhydric Chain, presenting the appearance of a 
long cloth tube. Then, as our cut shows, the barge 
follows the outer line of the buoys, and spins the 
tube in such a way that the latter forms around the 
wreck one or more superposed coils. By means of 
a compression pump, moved by steam, the air is 
driven into the cylinders composing the chain, and 
swells them so that it makes them tightly grasp the 
vessel, renders them lighter than the water, until 


| the difference between the weight of the swollen 


¢haitt and that of the volume of water displaced by 
it is stifficient to raise the vessel. Sundry man- 
@uvres with a view of avoiding the destructive 
effects of sudden depressions complete the series of 
operations, after which the vessel, brought to the 
surface of the water, can be repaired, unloaded, or 
else carried into port. 


VETERANS OF THE MUTINY AT LUCKNOW. 


One of the most touching incidents of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to India was his reception of the 
veterans of the mutiny at Lucknow. On January 
7th the Prince visited Lucknow, and laid the found- 
ation-stone of a monument dedicated by Lord 
Northbrook to the memory of native officers and 


men who fell in the memorable defense of this‘ 


town during the Mutiny. Well might Sir George 
Couper, the Chief Commissioner of Oude, say in his 
address to the Prince of Wales “ that he believed the 
behavior of the Sepoys at Lucknow simply to be 
without parallel in the annals of the world, when 
they stood firm in their adherence to the British, 
although fifty yards off their own relations, fellow- 
castemen and former comrades adjured them to 
orsake the infidel and save their race. Had they 

eserted us Lucknow must have fallen, and thou- 
sands of trained soldiers would then have been set 
free to march upon Delhi.’”’ The survivors of this 
heroic band were ranged behind Sir George Cou- 
par, and, after the ceremony, were presented one 
by one to the Prince of Wales, the officers holding 
out the handles of their swords for the Prince to 
touch as they passed. Some had received promo- 
tion and rewards, while others were less fortunate, 
and had prepared petitions for redress of griev- 
ances. Many wore the old uniform in which they 
had fought in 1857, while others appeared in civilian 
attire. The older men seemed especially affected 
at the sight of the Prince, and one man fairly burst 
into tears. Many had lost a limb, one poor fellow 
had been wounded by the splinters of a shell,while 
another could not walk at all save with the help of 
his hands. Truly a touching ‘“roll-call’’ of men 
who, for the simple motto of “ fidelity to salt,’’ 
have rendered England one of the greatest services 
onrecord. Another engraving represents the Prince 
of Wales performing, at Wuzeerabad, the ceremony 
of completing and opening the ‘‘Alexandra’’ bridge 
of the Punjaub Northern State Railway. This rail- 
way bridge over the Chenab has been constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alexander Grant, 
C.E., engineer-in-chief, and Mr. Henry Lambert, ex- 
ecutive engineer. It was commenced in November, 
1871, and is a very great work of its kind, being 
9,300 feet long, 64 spans, with foundations 70 feet 
deep. It is said to be the longest bridge in the 
world. Our cut shows the Prince in the act of ham- 
mering the last rivet of the vast iron structure. He 
was attired in the blue undress uniform of a Field 
Marshal. 

A NEW STEAM CHANNEL FERRY. 


A trial of the model of a proposed Steam Channel 
Ferry, designed by H. A. Egerton, took place on the 
afternoon of the 19th ult., on the Serpentine, Hyde 
Park,London. The objectof the inventor is to provide 
a mode of transit which ghall remain steady in the 
heaviest weather ever experienced in the Channel. 
With a view to this end, he has made numerous ex- 
periments, and he states that three cylinders, an 
inch in diameter, and twenty-four inches long, 
placed side by side, and connected together by cross- 
bars at the top only, will form a kind of pontoon 
raft, which will neither pitch nor roll, being too long 
for the former and too wide for the latter movement, 
provided the waves do not exceed half an inch in 
height. Larger rafts will remain equally motion- 
less under proportionately heavier seas, the idea 
being that an agitation of the water which is like a 
gale to a small row-boat, has only the effect of a 
fresh breeze on a barge, and to an emigrant ship is 
almost like acalm. Formed on this plan, Mr. Eger- 
ton’s model represents three pontoon rafts, com- 
posed of cylinders tapering towards each end, and 
connected by transverse girders. On these latter is 
a deck, beyond which at either end projects the pon- 
toons, which are fitted amidships with huge paddle- 
wheels. Toconvey-whole trains across the Channel, 
and securetthem against pitching and rolling, it is 
only necessary, according to Mr. Egerton, to have a 
vessel madg on this plan, and big enough to defy 
the highest Channel waves, which never exceed 14 
feet. Such a vessel would be 600 feet long and 228 
feet wide. Her estimated speed is 15 knots an hour, 
and her cost, when fully equipped for service, 
£110,000. The inventor claims that a vessel of this 
type and dimensions would sail as steadily in such 
a sea as if she were lying at anchor in harbor. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING MARCH 11, 1876. 


Tux Kellogg Efiglish Opera Company closed a success- 
ful two wecks’ season at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, ... Mr. Max Strakosch will give 
two performances of Italian opera next week at the 
Academy, Mile. Pappenheim appearing on Friday in 
“La Traviata,” and Mile. Titicns on Saturday, in “Il 
Trovatore.”’ . On Saturday night, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas gave a grand concert at Steinway Hall, for the 
benefit of the Women’s Centennial Union. . . . Hans 
von Biilow will begin a series of piano recitals at Chick- 
ering Hall, Monday, March 20th. . . . ‘“‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” has been taken off at Wallack’s—‘‘ Wonder ” 


succeeds it. . . . ‘Brass’? reached its twenty-fifth per- 
formance at the Park, on Saturday. Memento rings | 


were given to the ladies, . . . ‘‘ Pique’ will celebrate 
its hundredth night, at the Fifth Avenue, this week, 
.. . “Ferreol”? is announced to succesd ‘* Rose Mi- 
chel," at the Union Square, 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Tue Austrian Art exhibit will consist ef 200 
pictures carefully selected {rom the 600 offered. 


—Huneoary has decided to make nu separate 
display, but enter her exhibits with tho:: of Austria 


—Tne steamship Braunschweig arrived at Bal- 
timore, March fst, with 500 cases of exuibits collected 
in the leading German cities. 


—A survey of the city just completed shows 
that there are 127,000 houses in Philadelphia, ranging 
from mansions downwards. 


—Tuez steamer Donati, of the Liverpool and 
Brazil line, is due at Philadelphia, March 23d, with: 
Brazilian goods for the Centennial Exhibition. 


— Aw application has been made by the Centen- 
nial Committee of Banks and Bankers of New York for 
space on which to erect a special building, near the 
Main Building. 

—A MEMORIAL church is being built near Nor- 
ristown, and not far from Valley Forge, by the Presby- 
terians, who will spend $16,000 upon it, and have it 
open on the Fourth of July. 


—Henr H. H. Ruut, of Cassel, the composer of 
the grand Hermann cantata, will give two monster 
concerts in Philadelphia on the 16th of August, the 
anniversary of the day of the unvailing of the Hermann 
monument in Germany. 


—Tne Centennial Board of Finance, represented 
by President Walsh and Treasurer Fraley, signed a 
$500,000 bond for the faithful disbursement of the Con- 
gressional appropriation, March 3d. One hundred 
prominent citizens also signed as sureties. 


—Tue Grand Lodge of the United States 
I. O. 0. F. will meet in Philadelphia, on September 20th, 
on which occasion it is intended to have a grand parade 
of the Order, which is expected to exceed in numbers 
and display any procession of a benevolent Order on 
record. 

—Jvuixes LA Cuaume, formerly of Philadelphia, 
but now a resident of Havana, has just shippod frotn 
the latter port over 1,000 specimens of plauts and trees 
for the Horticultural Department. They will be trans- 
ported from New York to Philadelphia on eight double 
canal-boata, 


—Tue steamer Maskelyne, of the Liverpool and 
Brazil line, which has been specially chartered to bring 
the Emperor of Brazil and suite to this country, is now 
on its way from Liverpool to Rio Janeiro. It will prob 
ably arrive in Philadelphia, with the royal party, in the 
latter part of April. 

—-ARRANGEMENTS have been made to lay out 
the grounds around the Connecticut State Building. The 
building is a neat cottage, in old English style, and the 
ornamentation of the grounds will make it still more 
attractive. One feature of the plan is the United States 
shield and the State coat-of-arms in growing plants of 
appropriate colors. 

—Fovr large transatlantic steamers will be 
sent from Havre direct to Philadelphia with the French 
exhibits. The first, the Labrador, was to sail on the 
11th, with the Commissioners and their staff, all the 
fine-art collection, a number of private exhibits, and the 
products of the national manufactories. The balance of 
the goods and employés will come on L’ Amerique, La 
France and the St. Laurent. 

—Tue Pump Annex of Machinery Hall, for the 
exhibition of hydraulic machines, promises to be an in- 
teresting feature. Great Britain has 1,500 square feet in 
this building; Switzerland, 140 square feet; Germany, 
776 square feet, and the American exhibit will bé yery 
large. A tank 60 x 160 feet, with a depth of water of 
10 feet, will supply water for the pumps: It is pro 
to have a waterfall, 35 feet high by 40 feet wide, at 
south end of the tank. é 


—Spacg in Machinery Hall has been allotted 


follows: 





Sq. jt. Sq. fe 
Great Britain. ...35,725 | Canada.......... 4,300 
Germany,........ 1,098 | Spain.... + 2,448 
oo, erry: 11,219 | Russia,.......... 1, 
Belgium......... 9,579 | Denmirk......-.. 588 
Brazil. ....s0e0e- 4,00) | Chili........0002. 408 
Austria.......... 1,536 | Norway.......... 360 
Sweden ....... -- 3,168 


The United States will occupy probably 300,000 square 
feet of space. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, March 6th.— Senate— The select com- 
mittee to whom was referred the House message on 
Belknap reported....Mr. Sherman (Ohio) arrested 
the reference of the memorial of the New York 
Chamber of ( ommerce to the ( ommittee on Finance, 
and spoke against the repeal of the Resumption Act. 
....Mr. Bogy (Mo.) called up his Bill authorizing 
payment of duties on imports in legal tenders and 
national bank-note:, which he argued at length, ~ 
Hovse—Bill introduced for the protection of wit- | 
nesses for the United states, and referred to Judiciar 
Committee....In Committee the Hawaiian Treaty, 
Bill was discussed. ...Resolution offered instructing 
Judiciary Committee to inquire if any officer of the 
Government had ob=tructed or defeated the adminis- 
tration of justice in the safe-burglary case, and an- 
other for the appointment of select committee to 
investigate the late whisky trials. 

Turespay, March 7th.— SenaTe —Bill introduced to 
amend the law relating to appointments of army 
sutlers and post-traders by vesting appointments in 
the general commanding the department. .. .Consid- 
eration of Pinchback resolution r d to hour of 
executive session. Housze—Resolution ordering the 
Judiciary Committee to refuse to obey the order of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
adopted....Resolution offered directing Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take into custedy E. F. Wolf, for refusing to 
testify before the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Wepnespay, March 8th.—SenateE—The Pinchback 
Resolution on amendment to insert ‘‘ not” before 
“admitted,” was taken up and amendment adopted. 
after which, by a vote of 32 to 29, the motion that Mr, 
Pinchback be not admitted was carried....Bill to 
enable people of New Mexico to form a State. Govern- 
ment and for admission of said State into the Union 
taken up, and; for Executive Session, laid over. 
Hovse—Select committees apprinted on matters con- 
nected with the so-called Whisky frauds and the 
Attorney-General’s office. .. Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported the Legislative and Executive Ap- 
pregrietion Bill, whic: reduces the estimates by 
$8,000,000, and the Bill of last year by $6,000,000. 
yee RX Wolf, the recusant witness, was brought 
before the Bar of the House, but fell in an epileptic 
fit before his excuse was given. 

Tuurspay, March 9h.—Senate—A resolution in- 

quiring into the Southern Pacific Railroad Jands 

introduced and debated. Hovse—Resolution offered 
and referred to Judiciary Committee relating to -ale 
of a West Point cadetship by ays, of 

Alabam 


a. 

Fripay, March 10th.—Senare—Rill to admit New 
Mexico as a State read a third time and passe. 
Hovsr—In Commitiee of the Whole the subjects of 
Finance and the Currency were and per- 

the missing 





sonal explanations made 
Marsh. 


Sarurpay, March 11th.—How n¢ 





se—In Commi 
the Whole, —— were made on the iis of the 
Currency, Legislative 4 Bill, and 
the Agricultural Bureau Appropriation: 
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JUDGE ALPHONSO TAFT, 
THe NEw SECRETARY OF WAR. 


1 ON. ALPHONSO TAFT, of Cin- 
cinnati, whose name was sent 
to the Senate by the President on 
the 7th, as a fomination for the 
vacant Secretary-hip of War, was 
born in Townshend, Vt., November 
oth, 1810. 

When nineteen he entered Yale 
College, went through the full 
course of four years, and gradu- 
ated with honor. For two years 
after graduation he taught a high 
school at Ellington, Conn., and for 
a similar period, subsequently, he 
filled the position of tutor in Yale 
College. In addition to his duties as 
tutor, Mr. Taft studied in the law- 
school, and was admitted to the 
Bar in 1838, being then twenty- 
eight years old. 

In 1839 he moved to Cincinnati, 
and entered into the practice of 
his profession. He has been twice 
elected to the Bench, once without 
opposition, and was once appointed 
by the Governor to fill a vacancy. 

e has been engaged in some of 
the best known cases involving dis- 
puted points of law which have in 
the last twenty years been brought 
before the Ohio and United States 
Supreme Courts. 

In person Judge Taft is nearly 
six feet high, and weighs not far 
from two hundred and twenty 
pounds. His name was promi- 
nently mentioned in connection 
with the last gubernatorial elec- 
tion in Ohio, but General R. B. 
Hayes received the Republican 
nomination, and was elected to 
succeed Governor William Allen, 
Democrat. 


BELKNAP’S ARREST. 
THE Ex-SECRETARY OF WAR IN 
THE HANDS OF THE POLICE. 


X-SECRETARY OF WAR BEL- 
KNAP, after the exposure of 
h.s fraudulent conduct in receiving 
bribes as a consideration for the 
Fort Sill post-tradership, kept 
closely to his house. On Saturday, 
March 4th, the Secret Service de- 
tectives of Washington city, be- 
coming satisfied that prepares 
were being made for Mr. Belknap’s 
surreptitious escape from the coun- 
try, placed a guard about the build- 
ing, and notified him that he was 
under surveillance. The Attorney- 
General was advised of the action, 
and approved of it, but on the day 
following, the detectives were with- 
drawn and members of the local 
police were ‘substituted in their 
stead. Three policemen were kept 
constantly on the premises. 
Numerous friends of the fallen 
Secretary called upon him during 
his detention, but it was stated that 
he refused to converse on the sub- 
ject of the circumstances wiich 
had led to his disgrace. In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Marsh, whose evi- 
dence before the Committee had 
precipitated the catastrophe, took 
a hasty departure from the Capi- 
tal, and repaired with his wife to 
Montreal. As he had been formally 
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discharged from further attendance 
before the Committee, his absence 
interfered with prompt action in 
Mr. Belknap’s case, inasmuch as 
no note or other evidence implicat- 
ing the latter had been left in the 
hands of the Committee constitut- 
ing such testimony as would prob- 
ably convict him either on im- 
peachment or in a criminal court. 
Efforts, however, were promptly 
instituted to procure additional 
testimony to support the impeach- 
ment articles. 

A warrant was issued from the 
Police Court for Mr. Belknap’s ar- 
rest, and on Wednesday, March 
8th, he was taken before that tri- 
bunal by Major Richards, Chief of 
Police. The hour of the ex-Secre- 
tary’s appearance had been pri- 
vately agreed upon between the 
District-Attorney and the prisoner, 
consequently there was no unusual 
crowd present, Mr. Belknap was 
atcompanied by his counsel, ex- 
Senator Carpenter, who said they 
waived an examination and were 
prepared to give bail for Mr. Bel- 
knap’s appearance before the 
court. Judge Snell fixed the 
amount at $25,000. 

Mr. Belknap showed by his ac- 
tions during the short time he-was 
in the court-room that he was 
much depressed in spirits, cover- 
ing his face with his hands and 
sighing deeply. 


NAVY FRAUDS. 
A WITNESS IN CONTEMPT FALLS 
IN A FIT IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


HE House Committee on Naval 
Affairs has been for some time 
pushing its inquiries vigorously, 
and with closest scrutiny, in the 
direction of alleged fraudulent 
transactions in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Among other subjects of investi- 
gation was a claim for $52,000 for 
the loss of a steamboat, which was 
collected in 1872 for some parties 
in Maine by a Washington firm. 
Elchias F. Wolf, who was at that 
time a clerk for the firm referred 
to, was examined before the Com- 
mittee on March 7th. He testified 
that one day, immediately after the 
claim was paid, several persons, 
including an ex-Senator of New 
Jersey, held a meeting with his 
employers in a back room of their 
office. He did not then see any 
— distributed; but when ques- 
tioned as to whether he had ever 
been intrusted with money to give 
to any person in the naval service, 
in connection with the claim, and 
whether he knew of money hav- 
ing been so prevented. he declined 
to answer. For refusing to answer 
those questions Mr. Wolf was re- 
ported to the House for contempt, 
and that body promptly issued an 
order to bring him before the bar 
of the House on the following 
morning. 

On the 8th the recusant witness 
changed his mind, and testified 
that he had paid several thousand 
do!lars to two clerks of the Naval 
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Equipment Bureau to influence 
their action in the $52,000 claim 
matter. This statement, it was 
believed, was supported by docu- 
mentary evidence. Startling ru- 
mors were current implicating 
Secretary Robeson and members 
of his family, but they were not 
corroborated. 

After giving his testimony. Wolf 
was taken to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be purged of con- 
tempt. Immediately on his arrival, 
however, he fell to the ground in 
an epileptic fit, and before any 
assistance could be rendered him 
he rolled about the floor, creating 
great excitement among the men- 
bers of the House, as well as the 
occupants of the galleries. The 
Speaker made the request that if 
there was a physician in the 
House he would attend to the suf- 
fering man. Dr. Wallace, one of 
the members, took charge of Mr. 
Wolf, and had him conveyed to a 
committee-room, where he re- 
mained many hours before he re- 
coverei! sufficiently to be removed. 


Hon, RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

YRESIDENT GRANT nominated 

Richard H. Dana, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, as the successor of 
yeneral Schenck, United States 
Minister to Great Britain, on the 
6th of March. 

Mr. Dana was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., August Ist, 1815, and was 
graduated trom Harvard College in 
1837, an affection of the eyes hav- 
ing compelled him to suspend his 
collegiate course in 1834, thus de- 
laying his graduation. It was at 
this time that he made the voyage, 
described in his ‘‘ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,’’ to California, then 
an almost unknown region. On his 
return, after graduation, he was a 
member of the Law School until 
1840, during two years of which 
time he was also adjunct to Pro- 
fessor Channing in the department 
of rhetoric in the university. 

In 1840 he was admitted to the 
Boston Bar, and at once engaged 
in admiralty cases. But his prac- 
tice soon became general in the 
courts, and in 1845 he was engaged 
in the well-known investigation of 
the presumption of murder or hom- 
icide in York’s case (9 Met. 93), 
which led to a revision of the de- 
cisions, and to new enactments on 
the subject in several States. Sub- 
sequently he defended the legal 
right to require the use of the Bible 
in the common schools in Maine; 
discussed the canon law of the 
Episcopal Church in the case of 
Rev. Mr. Prescott; appeared for 
the defense in the numerous trials 
for tlfe rescue of the slave Shad- 
rack, in 1853, and in 1854 was con- 
nected with the more widely known 
case of Anthony Burns. 

Mr. Dana was a leader in the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1853. He was one of the 
strongest and heartiest speakers 
on the Republican side during the 
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Presidential campaign of 1856, and 
one of the mest earnest advocates 
ot Mr. Lincoln’s election in 1860. 
In 1861 he was appointed United 
States Attorney for Massachusetts, 
and retained the office until 1866. 
In conjunction with Mr. Evarts, he 
argued, before the Supreme Court, 
the prize cases for the Government. 

The principles underlying these 
cases were of the gravest import- 
ance during the war. They in- 
volved the right of the Govern- 
ment to exercise belligerent powers 
against its own citizens during a 
civil war by land and sea, and to 
condemn property seized on hostile 
territory, irrespective of the loyalty 
or disloyalty ot the owners, and the 
prerogative of the President to 
make use of war powers for the 
national defense. ‘Ihe main prin- 
ciples for which he contended 
were established by the decision 
of the court. He subsequently 
drew up the Prize Act of 1864. 

In 1867-8 he appeared for the 
United States in the proceedings 
against Jefferson Davis for treason. 
During these two years Mr. Dana 
represented Cambridge inthe State 
Legislature, and was Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. He ran 
for Congress in the Essex District 
against Benjamin F’. Butler, in 1868, 
but was defeated by a large ma- 
jority. He has edited many valu- 
able law reports, and in 1866 he 
published an addition to Wheaton’s 
* Klements of International Law,’’ 
covering the eighteen years which 
had elapsed since Mr. Wheaton’s 
death. His notes on the history of 
the neutrality laws of the United 
States were translated into French 
for the use of the arbitrators at 
Geneva, and were frequently cited 
in the arguments of counsel and in 
the final decisions. In 1866 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard College, and for several 

years delivered lectures before the 
saw School. 

He is a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and has been a 
member of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts for more 
than twenty years. He is a son of 
Richard Henry Dana, one of the 
most distinguished scholars and 
poets in Massachusetts, and a 
grandson of Chief-Justice Francis 
Dana, who in turn was the son of 
Richard Dana, an American jurist, 
born in 1699, and a grandson of the 
progenitor of the family in Ame- 
rica, who settled at Cambridge in 
1640. Should Mr. Dana accept the 
post, he would be the sixth gen- 
tleman in whom Massachusetts has 
been honored by an appointment 
to it. John Quincy Adams, Ed- 
ward Everett, George Bancroft, 
Charles Francis Adams and John 
Lothrop Motley—three of thcm still 
living, have served at the Cu urt of 
St. James an aggregate of eighteen 
years out of the less than ninety 
years that we have had a Miovister 
at that court. 

The news of his appointment was 
received in London with expres-_ 
sions of much gratification. The 
Times says his literary reputation 
is his best credential. 
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SLANDER, 


rs the scarlet pillory up; 
Gag her, that she may not speak; 
Innocent, but when she’s dumb; 
Lying hag, with face so meek. 
There, before the howling crowd, 
Rip her tongue, her slack tongue, out; 
Smite her fiercely—once—she’s prEAD, 
Hear the people's roaring shout. 


Burn her—but be sure you dig 
, Pit a thousand fathoms deep 
For her ashes, lest they hlow 

Rotind the world, while good men sleep, 
Winged seeds, with poison roots, 

Breeding, wheresoe’er they drop, 
Upas-trees, with fruit of lies, 

Hell and Satun’s cursed crop. 


Cary of Hunsdon. 


Ti1E RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or’76, 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 


PART V. 
CHAPTER I.—‘‘ THE KING OF PRUSSIA TAVERN.”’ 


BOUT half-way between the city of Phila- 
delphia and the locality known by the name 
of the Valley Forge, stood in the Winter of 

~ 1777-8, and probably stands still, an ancient 

roadside inn called ‘‘ The King of Prussia Tavern.” 

The building was weather-worn, and in front of it 
hung a sign-board with the representation upon it 
of a martial warrior on horseback, supposed to be 
intended for the equestrian portrait of His Majesty 
the King of Prussia—though how or why that 
monarch came to be selected as the presiding genius 
of an American hostelry I am unable to explain. 
Possibly it arose from the nationality of the fat 
landlord, a certain old Harman de Vriest, who, in 
stripe waistcoat of inordinate length fotnding 4 
itself over his ample paunch, shirt open at the neck, 
exhibiting all the chatm of a double chin and 
chubby throat, and warm yarn stockings incasing 
heavy legs and ample slippered feet, occupied two 
chairs in the grassplot in front of the house in 
Summer, or a great armchair by the wide fireplace 
in Winter, unless the owner of this ample person 
were drawing flip or other invigordting drink for 
chance wayfarers Visiting his inn.* 

Towards the end of the month of March, 1778, I 
réde up to the door of ‘‘ The King of Prussia Inn ’’ 
with 4 small scouting party of mounted men, having 
first reconnoitred the vicinity to ascertain if there 
were any detached parties of British cavalry near, 
The enemy occupied Philadelphia, and sent scouting 
parties, every day nearly, to keep a good lookout in 
the direction of the American encampment at 
Valley Forge. It.thus behooved those of the 
opposite ‘‘ faction’? to remain upon their guard; 
and | only approached the tavern on finding that 
there were no indications of the presence of any 
force to render the place dangerous. 

In front stood what was called at that day a 
stick-gig—a small vehicle with two wheels, and seats 
for two persons—drawn by a single horse. The 
bridle was tied to the fence, and the occupants of 
the vehic'e had apparently gone in to warm them- 
selves. The day was very cold, and snow lay on 
the ground. The whole landscape was bare, bleak 
and desolate. 

Giving my rein to one of my men, I dismounted 
and entered the inn, where a large fire was burning 
in the main room. Beside this fire a young man 
was seated, apparently an ordinary rustic, and 
near him an old woman in ample scuttle-bonnet, 
a snuff-colored dress, tied by a string at the waist, 
and bagging loosely around her full person, and a 
shawl crossed over her ample bust. She was busily 
knitting, and had a cup of flip beside her upon the 
table. ‘The fat old landlord was meanwhile engaged 
in pouring out another for her companion. 

P took in the details of this group at a glance, 
and concluding that they were country people re- 
turning homewards, probably, warmed my hands 
at the fire. 

‘““A cold day, mynheer,’’ I said to old Harman 
de Vriest ; ‘‘anything stirring?” . 

‘* Noding, mynheer,”’ was the gattural response. 

“* Any of the enemy’s horse along lately ?” 

The inkeeper shook his head with philosophic 
composure, indicating political principles of no 
sott whateyer—which, indeed, fairly represented 
his views: he was said to be cosmopolitan, and 
to entertain all alike, so that they paid well. 

** And your friends here? This old Jady is from 
the neighborhood? You take a cold day for your 
ride, madame ?”’ 

The old lady made no reply, continuing to knit 
busily, without so much as turning her head. This 
surprised me a little; but, if I had any suspicion, 
it was at once dissipated. 

“‘She’s as deaf as a post, sir,’’ said the rustic- 
looking youth ; ‘‘ can’t hear a word.. We are going 
home from a neighbor’s. This is my old aunt.” 

The old aunt uttered one of those thoughtful 
sighs peculiar to aged persons who have “had 
josses,” and view life from a melancholy point ‘of 
view. She then slowly rolled up her knitting; 
turned her head from me, and caused the cup of 
flip to enter the depths of her scuttle-bonnet ; a 
gurgling sound followed; she set the cup down; 
drew a huge colored handkerchief from her pocket, 
and blew her nose ; and ended by rising, going to- 
wards the door, and saying : 

“Pay Mynheer de Vriest, Jacob; we must be 
going, child.”’ 

The voice was peculiar—I may say, snuffy. It 
was unfamiliar, 4s was natural, and yet some 
strange instinct seemed to tell me that I had heard 
it somewhere before. 

** What is the name of your aunt?’ I said to the 
young man who was handing some small coins to 
the landlord. 

“Aunt Sally,” replied the youth; “Old Aunt 
Sally Doubleday.” 

«| seem to know her voice.” . 

* You, sir! I guess not, unless you have lived in 
this country and met her somewhere.” 

‘*No; the idea is a fancy, ] reckon. Well, my 
friend. your aunt rE ! is waiting for you.” 

In fact, the aged Mrs. Sally Doubleday was pro- 
ceeding with a decided waddle towards the stick- 
gig, into which she got with an agility which I 
should not have — from a person of her 
figure. The youth followed rather hastily, and the 
circumstance excited a vague suspicion. The 
times were critical, and everything is important to 
a soldier on a scout. I touched the youth on the 
shoulder, and stopped him. 

‘* Why are you in such a hurry ?” I said. 

“Oh, aunt Sally is a reg’lar old Tartar, sir—she 
is !’? was his reply. 





* The flip of Mynheer de Vriest enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion. General Howe, ,the English commander, always 
halted when passing The King of Prussia Tavern to regale 
himself with it. 





I could not retrain from laughing, and, as the 
explanation seemed perfectly natural, I suffered 
him to pass. He got into the vehicle after detach- 
ing the bridle from the fence, tightened the reins, 
and turning into a road leading southwards, drove 
rapidly away, the wheels making sharp cuts in 
the snow. 

The incident, was passing from my mind, and I 
had intimated to the men of my small detachment 
that they might tie their horses and come in for a 
few moments to warm their hands—a permission 
which they availed themselves of by promptly 
leaping from their horses—when, chancing to look 
in the direction taken by the stick-gig, lobserved a 
circumstance which I confess somewhat surprised 
me. 

The excellent old Aunt Sally Doubleday had 
turned round in the vehicle as it sped on, and was 
looking back intently towards The King of Prussia 
Tavern. 





CHATER II.—THE DARK ‘‘ YEAR OF THE SEVENS.”’ 


Ww" followed this apparently trivial incident 

will speedily be r.lated. But first it be- 
hooves me to give a few words to some moving 
events preceding my scout on the road to Phila- 
delphia. 

With the Summer of '77 the war had reopened in 
a vigorous fashion. General Howe, sailing from 
New York southwards, had entered Chesapeake 
Bay, ascended that broad expanse, and in August 
had landed at Elkton, about seventy miles south of 
Philadelphia, towards which place he promptly 
advanced. 

Washington marched to meet him, and the op- 
posing forces came together on Brandywine River, 
when the thunder of the guns was heard clearly in 
Philadelphia. 

Brandywine is one of those actions of the war 
which I take little pleasure in recalling. The stream 
with its thickly wooded banks was between the 
two armies, and in front of the central ford the 
enemy made a heavy demonstration. Hard fight- 
ing ensued, and every attempt seemed to be made 
by the enemy to force the stream. It was only a 
feint. While the Americans were opposing the 
column in front, another column moved around in 
the woods, crossed the stream above, and suddenly 
the yells of the Hessian and Anspacher chasseurs 
were heard as they rushed forward on the Ameri- 
can right-flank and rear. 

At one blow the fate of the day was decided. 
Washington fell back, fighting hard, and just 
managed to emerge from the trap. Concentrating 
at Chester that night, he marched past Philadel- 
phia to Germantown, and the Capital was at last 
in the hands of the enemy. 

Iii October followed the battle of Saratoga, 
whete Gates forced Burgoyne to surrender; and 
the fight at Germantown; whére a strange chance 
snatched victory from the Americans just as they 
held it in their grasp. This is a not more pleasant 
memory than Brandywine, and I pass on—noting one 
incident only as an €xample of tlie huge importance 
of apparent trifles in war. The American plan was 
admirable—to attack in two columns, one in front 
and one on the enemy’s right flank. The front 
column fushed forward and drove the etiemy ; the 
column on the left moved as rapidly, and was 
already entering the village to unite with the other, 
when the victory was certain. A trifle, I say, de- 
feated all. A British officer, with a comparative 
handful, threw himself into Governor Chew’s fine 
stone house and opened fire; the Americans halted 
to storm the stone house—it was bravely defeuded 
—and this delay lost us the battle. The two col- 
umns did not unite promptly; the British rallied, 
and night saw the American forces retreating from 
ground on which for an hour they were clearly 
victors. 

With the coming of Winter, Washington retired 
to a valley in the hills on the Schuylkil!, twelve or 
fifteen miles from Philadelphia, and I have only to 
write the name of this before unknown locality to 
bring back a rush of memories to those who 
passed through those dark days in the history of 
the Republic. 

Valley Forge! The very sound of the words 
comes to me like the far, slow roar of cannon 
passing on the winds of some Winter night. 

Valley Forge! In this bleak hollow of the hills 
the poor soldiers of our army faced the sharpest 
trials of war—hunger and cold and nakedness, 
and the despairing conviction that the cause was 
wellnigh, if not completely, desperate. That they 
did not disband under this terrible test is, and 
always has been, to me a proof that the Americans 
are soldiers indeed. Oh, the nights and the days! 
the freezing huts, the half-clothed forms, the 
shoeless feet that—not in metaphor or fancy at all, 
but really, truly—left the marks of blood on the 
frozen snow, of the Schuylkill. All through that 
fearful Winter of 1777-8 they remained here, facing 
the enemy, ready to fight for the flag and for 
Washington. In him the confidence of the men re- 
mained unchanged. Strange confidence, made up 
of love and veneration and admiration. The gray- 
haired soldier was regarded as a personal friend by 
his poor, starved men; and to him alone they now 
looked with unshrinking faith. 

His own confidence was in that Great Power 
which guards the man who fights for his country. 
One day the old man at whose-house he had estab- 
lished his quarters was wandering in the bleak 
woods, and observed the general’s horse tied to a 
tree. When he had gone a ‘ew steps further he saw 
General Washington kneeling in a thicket and = - 
ing—his eyes full of tears. The old man went bac 
and himself burst into tears as he told his wife ; and 
her reply’ was: 

‘‘ Tf there is any one on this earth whom the Lord 
will listen to, it is George Washington.” 

A thousand memories crowd upon me as I think 
of that Winter, when, crouching in their huts, and 
shivering over a few embers, the brave ‘‘ men of 
‘76’ remained faithful and uncomplaining, ready 
to fight on and die for the Republic. I cannot dwell 
upon these scenes—they are too saddening ; but 
they are glorious, too. In snow and darkness, and 
hunger and cold, the brave hearts never lost hope, 
remaining true to the very last. 

And all this time the British were reveling in 
their warm homes in Philadelphia, waiting for the 
Spring to advance to destroy the little handfuls. 
Strange, dramatic contrast—the half-starved Ameri- 
cans shivering in their huts in the snow-covered 
vailey in the hills, and the warmly clothed and full- 
fed English laughing and carousing in the brilliant 
city. 





CHAPTER IlI.-—-THE SEQUEL OF MY MEETING WITH 
AUNT SALLY DOUBLEDAY. 


RETURN now to “ The King of Prussia Tavern,” 

where I had made the acquaintance of the 

excellent, but somewhat eccentric, Aunt Sally 
Doubleday. 

I have mentioned that, as the vehicle which bore 
off the elderly individual disappeared, she had 
turned her head and looked back in a very peculiar 
manner. What was the meaning of that look? Had 
this respectab'e fossil, as deaf as a post, and appa- 
rently quite obvious of my existence when at the 


inn, suddenly evinced an interest in me, and desired 
to have a parting look at me? 

I could not for my life answer the question; nor 
was I able to explain to myself the origin of 
my instinctive suspicion .that something was 
wrong. Why imagine so? Was it not natural 
that an old gossip. should turn her head to look 
back? Was not the evident haste in moving off 
fairly attributable to the cold? What rational 
ground was there for suspecting my aged friend? 
None whatever! And yet I was so restless that I 
nearly dispatched a man after the vehicle to bring 
it back, in order to subject my deaf acquaintance 
to examination. 

I was to have that interview with the aged lady 
at a much earlier moment than I expected—under 
far from agreeable circumstances— and a few words 
will serve to relate in what manner we again met, 

I had followed the men of my small detachment 
into the tavern, and directing the landlord to 
supply them with something to warm the inner 
man—which is always acceptable to soldiers, and 
even to civilians occasionally—took my post by the 
fire, which blazed more merrily than ever. The 
interior was a delightful scene of light and warmth, 
the wooden clock glowing in the warm light and 
pointing towards the dinner-hour. Everything was 
bright and encourging. Tlie flip warmed all hearts ; 
the men grew colloquial; and many a jest directed 
at the British was uttered. 

Old Harman de Vriest-listened with the air of a 
tavern-keeper—that is, in silence, and without in- 
dicating his political views. He had scrutinized 
me closely when I ordered the refreshment for the 
men, and, apparently satisfied that the pay would 
be forthcoming, supplied what was called for 
with as much alacrity as could be expected from 
one of his figure. 

As he moved, or rather waddled to and fro, in 
his long striped waistcoat and huge slippered feet, 
I looked at him with interest, studying him as a 
type, and comparing him with his fellow-beings 
my associates. 

**You are from the Old Country, Mynheer de 
Vriest,”’ I said; *‘am I mistaken?”’ 

“‘T be,’ said mynheer. 

‘Which do you like best?” 

‘‘T like dis gountry much bedder.” 

‘*Because you are not likely to be drafted into 
the army, no doubt, as at home. Well, that is 
something.’’ 

The old German shook his head with deep mean- 
ing, as though it were something very important 
indeed, and distributed his flip—a mixture of beer, 
spirits and sugar. The men partook of it with evi- 
dent satisfaction ; and one of them cried, laughing, 
as he raised his cup: 

‘*Here’s to your good 
frow’s, and whole family’s. 
grow fat and brosber !”’ 

The sentiment seemed to meet with general ap- 
proval. 

“ Hurrah for mynheer!” cried the men, laugh- 
ing, and draining their cups; ‘ hurrah for old 
Harman de Vriest!—the fattest Dutchman that 
ever put foot in America!” 

The sudden ring of a bugle came like an echo, 
and, turning my head quickly, I saw a column of 
cavalry—at least a squadron—coming down at full 
gallop on the house. 

‘Here is Gurnel Darleton,” said Mynheer de 
Vriest, with extreme composure; *‘ you better go 
way, lieudenant !”’ 

he advice was excellent; but it came too late. 
Before we could run to our horses the British cav- 
alry were at the fence, and the officer in command 
drew rein and said to me: 

‘You and your men are my prisoners.” 

The incident was not one calculated to put me 
in a very good humor, and I said, sullenly : 

‘*To whom am I to surrender ?”’ 

‘To Lieutenant - Colonel Banastre Tarleton, of 
the British forces, as you seem desirous to know, 
sir,”’ was his response. 

I looked at Lieutenant-Colonel Banastre Tarle- 
ton, afterwards a person of some note, and saw a 
young man, apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, of medium stature, thickset, with limbs 
remarkable for the swell of the muscles, and 
the air of a man ready to leap to saddle at any in- 
stant. There was a latent fire in the eyes which 
seemed to indicate a bitter and resentful temper ; 
but the face, quite devoid of beard or mustache, 
was not an unpleasant or low-bred face. On the 
contrary, Colonel Tarleton was evidently a gentle- 
man, by birth and breeding; and he was very far 
from indicating any disposition to treat me with 
incivility. 

‘“You belong to the army of General Washing- 
ton ?’’ he said. 

“ee Yes.’ 

“You were reconnoitring ?”” 

“Toe. 

“ Your rank?” 

“ Lieutenant.” 

‘Well, sir, you are my prisoner, with your men, 
and will go to Philadelphia.” 

‘* Where Monsieur Cary will no doubt enjoy him- 
self far more than in the hills!’ said a mocking 
voice behind Colonel Tarleton. 

[ turned my head quickly, and saw on a troop- 
er’s horse--Aunt Sally Doubleday! That is to 
say, the person passing under that name. The 
huge scuttle-bonnet no longer concealed her fea- 
tures; it was thrown back, and hung behind by 
the strings tied beneath the chin. The head 
emerging from the mysterious depths, and now 
plainly visible, was not the head of a snuffy old 
country dame, but that of a beautiful woman of 
about thirty-five—the head of Madame the Baron- 
ess de Rudysaél ! ; 

1 gazed at this omnipresent secret agent of Gen- 
eral Howe with perfect amazement. This strange 
woman seemed to make her sudden appearance in 
my path wherever I moved. I had seen her last, 
as the reader will remember, in the works near 
Brooklyn, where she made the daring attempt to 
give the alarm by discharging the cannon; and 
now the lithe vivandi#re who had leaped the para- 
pet in the darkness had turned up, in the guise of 
Aunt Sally Doubleday, in Pennsylvania—the au- 
thor plainly of my capture. 

‘‘ Monsieur seems surprised,”’ she now said, with 
her gay, satirical laugh. ‘ So you did not know me? 
You were there within three steps of me before the 
fire, and might have arrested me! Am I oramI 
not a more skillful person than Monsieur Cary ?”’ 

‘‘A much more skillful person, madame,” I said, 
with a bow, ‘‘ though perchance I should employ 
another term were I lett to select it.” 

‘* What term, monaieur ?”’ 

“T should say that madame was.a greater adept 
in cunning—even in treachery.” 

A laugh responded. 

‘* All is fair in love and war, monsieur! We are 
enemies, at war with each other. As to the love, 
there is little lost between you and myself.’’ 

‘Very little, madame.” 

“You are personally my enemy, since you are 
the friend of a man I hate, and sent the paper I 
chanced to drop to your army quarters to procure 
my arrest as a spy.” 

“ True, madame.” 


ealth, mynheer; your 
May you live long, 





“ And for that you sliail suffer,” 


“T beg to state, madame, that I despise your 
threats, as I despise the person uttering them. 

ith these words I was ungallant enough to tutn 
my back upon the lady. Saluting Colonel Tarleton; 
who had listened with évident amusement to this 
dialogue, I said: Abe ‘ 

“You will allow yout prisonets to ride tligit 
horses, colonel ?”’ , , 

** Certainly, sir, and you need fear no indignity, 
These little incidents happen in war. I may be 
caught myself, to-morrow—if you have an emissary 
as skillful as this fair lady. She is one of our most 
energetic friends, and went out ona private scout, it 
seems, to-day, to keep her hand in practice, Chanc- 
ing to meet you—an old acquaintance—she hastened 
to inform me of your presence here. I was taking 
another road, but came in this direction to pay my 
respects to you, lieutenant! The fortunes of war. 
Come, mount; you are among comrades, if not 
exactly among friends, and need apprehend no in- 
dignity.”’ 

Colonel Tarleton then directéd a guard to ride on 
each side of our horses. : 

‘‘Blow the prisoners’ brains out if they attempt 
to escape,”’ he 9a. He then gave the command 
“‘ forward,’ and the squadron resumed the march. 

No further incident occurred. After harassing 
the region in-the neighborhood of Valley Forge, 
the squadron returned, towards evening, in the 
direction of Philadelphia; and just as night fell, we 
entered the city, defiling between large camps and 
past the State House grounds, bristling with a huge 
park of artillery. ; 

An hour afterwards I found myself an inmate of 
the famous Walnut Street Prison. 





CHAPTERIV.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


HE famous Walnut Street Prison might be more 
appropriately styled the infamous. It was 
kept by a big brawny rascal, an Irishman named 
Cunningham, who was provost of the city, and 
ruled with a rod of iron—not scrupling to kick the 
prisoners with his heavy boot, or bring down the 
lash of a short whip, which he habitually carried, 
on the shoulders of any one who offended him. The 
wretch was even cruel from mere love of cruelty, 
and would kick from the steps of the prison 
bushels of food left by the ki:.dly citizens for the 
half-starved prisoners. 

I had speedily the ill-fortune to come in direct 
collision with Captain Cunningham. He ordered 
me to take my place in a detail of scavengers to 
clean the prison-yard, and when I retused, he fell 
into a rage. 

“Obey my orders !’’ he growled. 

‘* You have no authority for such an order. Com- 
missioned officers are directed by the regulations 
to be exempted from such work.” 

The reply seemed to increase his rage. 

“* Will you obey ?” 

“«T will not.” 

He raised his whip‘and approached me. I was 
standing within reach of a musket, with bayonet 
_— leaning in a corner. I caught it up, and 
said ; 

‘*Touch me with that whip and I will kill you, or 
you shall kill me.’’ 

These words seemed to put the finishing touch to 
his rage, and, uttering a violent oath, he drew a 
pistol and was about to fire upon me, when a voice 
behind him exclaimed : 

‘*Stop! What does this mean?” 

The man turned round suddenly and said, in a 
voice of the greatest insolence : 

“* Who the devil are you?” 

“Tam Major John André, Adjutant-General to 
General Sir Henry Clinton, Commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s forces in North America, and I order 
you to lower that weapon instantly.” 

These words, uttered with great coolness, and 
accompanied by a fixed look, quite subdued the 
wild animal, who sullenly obeyed the order. The 

oung officer, who wore the uniform of a British 

fajor, then turned to me and saluted with an air 
of marked grace and breeding : 

“What is the meaning of this man’s proceeding, 
sir?’’ he said. 

“‘T was ordered to menial work, and threatened 
with the lash when I refused to obey, sir.”’ 

‘* You are a commissioned officer, I think, sir, to 
judge from your uniform, of the American forces ?” 

‘* A lieutenant of cavalry.’ 

He turned to the burly provost and said, harshly 
—his voice and expression completely changed : 

“ You will consider yourself under arrest for a 
breach in the regulations in reference to commis- 
sioned officers. Go to your quarters. 
amine your case this evening.’ 

My excellent friend the provost now exhibited 
one of those touches of human nature which are 
surprising—but habitual with persons of his organ- 
ization. The cruel are generally cowardly, and he 
began to beg, but without effect. The young offi- 
cer repeated his order in a tone of pitiless con- 
tempt, and the man obeyed, leaving the room with 
the air of a whipped cur. Major André then turned 
to me, made apologies for the indignity offered, 
and we entered into conversation on the footing of 
two gentlemen who had met in a drawing-room. 
He made « most favorable impression upon me, 
and I afterwards found that he conciliated warm 
friendships rapidly wherever he appeared. He 
was twenty-five or six years of age, of middle stat- 
ure, a graceful person and handsome face. His eyes 
were bright and laughing, his hair brown, and he 
had what the French call the joyous air. This 
was, no doubt, the great secret of the attraction he 
exercised. He seemed to be friends with all the 
world, and ail the world became his friend—even 
as I shall show, when there was good reason to 
grow hostile towards him. Under this mild, almost 
feminine, manner, was, as I shall show, too, an un- 
faltering courage—as cool a nerve, certainly, as I 
ever saw in @ man. 

I gave my new friend an “ account of myself’? — 
telling him my name, birthplace, and manner of my 
capture. He laughed heartily at the description of 
Aunt Sally Doubleday; said that it was the for- 
tune of war; told me to be at my ease, as he would 
see that I was not again subjected to outrage ; and 
then he took his departure. 

On the same evéning an orderl 
room in which I was confined, and asked which 
was Lieutenant Cary. I came forward, and he 
saluted me and presented a paper which I took 
and read. It was a form of parole by which Lieu- 
tenant Cary, of the American forces, bound himself 
not to bear arms against His Majesty the King of 
England until regularly exchanged, and mean- 
while engaged on his honor not to in any manner 
give information to the enemy. 

~ parole was accompanied by a note in these 
words : 


“ My Dear Lieurenant: On signing the parole I 
send, you will be free to reside anywhere in the 
bounds of the city of Philadelphia. IT recommend 
that you select the Slate-roof House tavern on 


1 will ex- 


entered the 





Second Street, where, if it is not unagreeable to 
, you, you will have for neighbor and comrade 
| “Your very faithful servant, 

“* JOHN ANDR&.”’ 


Marca 25, 1876.] 
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CHAPTER V.—THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE. 


NEED not say that I hastened to sign the parole, 

and, going to the provost’s room, I said: 

“Give me my sword.” 

He sullenly directed it to be brought, and I 
buckled it on. I then said: 

“« Open the door of the prison.” 

He had evidently received the order to release 
me, and directed me to be released. I then turned 
my back upon the worthy, and have never seen 
him since: he was afterwards hung, I heard, at 
Newgate, in England, for the commission of some 
theft or murder.* ‘ 

I had no difficulty in finding the Slate-roof 
House—a queer old building, with innumerable 
angles; two wings projecting in front, like bas- 
tions; and a central building, connecting them like 
the curtain of a fortress. This house was of con- 
siderable age, and in the year 1700 was the town 
residence of the celebrated William Penn. It was 
now 4 private inn, occupied ~ a number of gay 
young British officers: and when I entered, my 
triend André was awaiting me, and introduced me 
to a group with which he was talking. 

* You must be tired—and, no doubt, disgusted— 
after your experiences of that filthy prison,” said 
André; ‘come up and rest yourself.” 

He led the way to a very neat little apartment, 
with a table, bed and broad fireplace, which a 
bright blaze made a cheerful spectacle. 

‘‘Your quarters are charming for a soldier!’’ I 
laughed. 

‘You have not seenthem. These are your own 
—I selected the room to have you as a neighbor. 
My own is opposite.” 

‘‘My dear major, you are —_ too kind—how 
can I accept all your goodness? I ought to inform 
you that 1 am nearly penniless—the chronic disease 
in our American camp——’’ 

‘A trifle! Youshall pay me back every guinea 
some day.’ 

‘* Tmpossible—— !”’ 

‘Come, do not view things so gloomily ; and 
to set your mind at ease, there are ten thousand 
sympathizers with your political side in this city 
who will overwhelm you with assistance--if only to 
spite our red-coats, whom they naturally hate!’ 

1 continued to protest; but my friend only 
laughed at me. 

‘Come, mon ami; let us chenge the subject. 
My servant will bring you a change of linen—there 
is the supper-bell!” 

With which words the young officer left me, 
humming a little French air; and I threw myself 
on the neat bed, with its white counterpane, feel- 
ing a delicious sensation of freedom and—clean- 
liness ! . 

* * 


* * 


Such were the unexpected events which had re- 


sulted in my transfer from the snows of Valley 
Forge to the gay scenes of Philadelphia. 


* 





OHAPTBR VI.—ANDRE SHOWS ME THE PICTURE 
OF HONORA. 


Nae could be imagined more striking than 
4 the contrast between the brilliant city, fall of 
gayly clad young officers, ladies in fine dresses, 
and troops in scarlet uniforms, and the desolate 
valley of the hills, with its sombre shroud of snow, 
its half-clothed men, shuddering in their cold huts, 
and its general air of silence and melancholy. 
Here the rattling equipages, from which issued the 
sound of laughter—there the rude sledge, on which 
the tattered Continentals dragged their little sup- 
ply of firewood. Here the portly beef-eater— 
there the wan Provincial. ere the gay brass 
bands—there the neigh of unfed horses. Ae the 
sheen of silk and gold braid, and the delicate print 
of slippered feet in the snow of the sidewalk — 
there the rags wrapped vainly around the shiver- 
ing forms, and the blood-marks of naked feet in 
the drifts of the Schuylkill. Strange contrast! I 
repeat. And it was my fate to pass from one scene 
to the other in a day. The one disappeared from 
view and the other rose before me, as the scenes 
of a theatre are shifted at the sound of the whistle. 
I looked curiously on at this military pageant, 
made up of fine uniforms, trampling cavalry, 
burnished artillery, and resounding music ; and re- 
member thinking with a pang, *‘ How shall we 
ever crush all this vast machine!’’ The city 
swarmed with troops, and resembled a fortified 
camp. A.chain of ten redoubts, connected by 
palisades, extended above Willow Street from the 
elaware to the Schuylkill; the Hessian grenadiers 
were camped from Callow Hill to Seventh Street ; 
the British grenadiers and fusileers were a little to 
th: north; eight regiments lay on Bush’s Hill; 
the Yagers were near Pennsylvania Avenue; a 
body of dragoons were between Vine and Twelfth 
Streets ; at the foot of Chestnut Street a regiment 
was encamped; another force of Yagers were 
stationed at the Point House, opposite Gloucester ; 
and the City Hall grounds were crowded with 
artillery. In every quarter rose redoubts crowned 
with cannon. The streets were regularly patrolled 
and every avenue of approach guarded. General 
Howe really seemed fearful that on some dark 
Winter his old adversary, Washington, would come 
and gobble him up, horse, foot and dragoons. 
André, now my close friend, in spite of his politi- 
cal position in opposition to my own, had preceded 
Sir Henry Clinton, the sorts - eee com- 
mander-in-chief, and as he had no military engage- 
ments for the moment, and took no part whatever 
in the abominable vices and scandalous mode of 
living of other young British officers, we were 
thrown much together, and came to know each 
other intimately. On closer acquaintance | found 
him more accomplished than I had evensuspected, 
though I had been strongly impressed trom the 
very first by his elegant attainments and personal 
graces. He was arapid and skillful draughtsman, 
drawing likenesses with pen and ink or the pencil, 
or cutting out admirable silhouettes in blank paper ; 
an accomplished musician; an excellent prose- 
writer and a graceful poet. The most social person 
in his tastes that I have ever known, he was a 
favorite even with those who would admit no other 
English officers into their houses—danced admir- 
pee f sang, devoted himself to ladies’ society, 
and was foremost in every scene of merry-making. 
As I came to know him more intimately, I conceived 
a great regard for him, and he gave me a strong 
proof that he reciprocated this sentiment by un- 
reservedly confiding to me his private history. 
“My life has been a melancholy affair, my dear 





* IT had my revenge on ‘‘ Captain Cunningham.” 
When the British evacuated New York, in August, 1783, 
he was provost of that city. The American troops were 
to take possession atnoon on the 25th of August; but a 
citizen living on Murray Street ran up the American flag 
on the morning of the day. This excited the ire of Cap- 
ta'n Cunningham, who sent an order that the flag should 
be taken down, As the order was disobeyed, Cunning- 
ham proceeded in great wrath to the house; when the 
wife of the proprietor promptly appeared, grasping a 
broomstick, and beat the provost over the head with 
such determined vigor, that ‘- the white powder flew from 
his wig.” The consequence was, that he sounded a re- 
treat, and the American flag was seen ‘flying still] 


Cary,’’ he said, for we had soon dropped formality 
in addressing each other, and were walking arm- 
in-arm now along one of the redoubts on an evening 
of April. ‘‘ I would call my story romantic if it was 
not a common one, and as the sun yonder is setting, 
after a poetical sort of 4 fashion, suppose I yield to 
this ‘ dreamy hour’ and tell you about myself.”’ 

* Tt will greatly interest me, | assure you, Asdré.” 

“T believe it will. Well, it will not take very 
long. I was born in London, and they tried to 
make a merchant of me; but the material was in- 
different. I never was fit for “ene. and took to 
literary idleness, or scribbling, and the society of 
authors and authoresses. At the house of one of the 
latter, Miss Annie Seward by name, I met one day 
the loveliest girl eyes ever rested on. Why not tell 
her name? She was Honora Sneyd, a cousin of 
Miss Seward’s, and I soon fell pe ef in love with 
her. If I could describe her you would not wonder 
| at this. She was just eighteen; and had large blue 

eyes of that exquisite azure which the sky has in 

August, and her brown hait, falling in profiisé curls, 
| was enough to turn the head of a poet! I will hot 
| further speak of her face—I will do better, I will 
| show it to you.” 

André put his hand into his breast, and drew 
from its hiding-place, where it had rested on his 
heart, a little medallion locket attached to a steel 
chain. Touching a spring, he opened it, and I saw 
an exquisite miniature, representing a girl with the 
deep-blue eyes and brown curls which he had 
described. The cheeks were rosy, the lips delicate, 
and half parted with an expression of charming 
sweetness ; and the artist, whoever he was, had pro- 
duced a wonderfully natural-louking picture. 

“She is truely exquisite,’’~I said. of 
love with such a face is not only natural—it is un- 
avoidable.” 

‘*Tt does not do her justice. 
the full expression.” 

‘‘What! did you paint this miniature ?”’ 

“Yes, dnring our engagement, for we became 
| engaged. When I came to America in ’75 I brought 
it with me; and when I was captured by General 
Montgomery, at St. John’s on the Sorel, I concealed 
it in my mouth. Preserving this, 1 thought myself 
fortunate.”’ 

“But the issue of your engagement, my dear 
friend ?”’ 

André sighed, and shook his head sadly. 

“The old story. I was only a poor boy, and 
Honora’s father had brilliant views for his beautiful 
daughter. When I asked his consent, he positively 
refused it, and I went away in despair almost—but 
not wholly, as while there was life there was hope.” 

“ True, and——’”’ 

“The day soon came when there was no longer 
any hope left. Honora married a Mr. Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, of Ireland, and there was an end 
of my love-dream, Cary.” , 

A deeper sigh came, and looking at the minia- 
ture with a long, lingering gaze, André siowl 
returned it to its place in his breast. 

“That cured me of love,’’ he said, ‘‘and the 
very sight of the scenes where I had passed so 
many happy hours with Honora grew hateful. I 
determined to leave England, and securing a com- 
mission in the Army, came to America in ’75, 
where I have remained ever since. The best triend 
man ever had—Sir Henry Clinton—has taken me 
by the hand, made me adjutant-general, and here 
Iam. That is all my story, friend.” 

I looked at the handsome young face, over 
whose fine features, indicative of force and energy, 
a dreamy languor had stolen, and said, with deep 
sympathy: 

‘‘ Well, my dear André, that is, as you say, the 
old, old story. Nothing is left but to heal your 
wound if you can. There are some beauties here 
in Philadelphia.” 

He shook his head. 





I could not catch 


a way to flatter a poor fellow like me; but they 
will not replace Honora. Her husband has her 
hand—I have her heart. I shall never see her 
again; but she is true to me—I know that—and I 
will be true to her.” 

I could find no reply to make to these sad 
words. 

‘‘Take arms for your mistress, then, and carve 
out a great name.” 

“T have no force to become great,’ he said, 
sighing. ‘‘I can perform my duty. I am not 
afraid of death. I believe I could look it in the 
face without the quiver of a muscle, Cary—pro- 
vided it were the death of a soldier. And then 
‘A soldier’s trade ’tis to die, boys, to die!’ You 
have heard the song?’ 

He laughed, and began to hum the air—the 
melancholy expression slowly disappearing from 
his face. We spoke then of other subjects, and 
my light-hearted companion had ere long banished 
completely his sad memories of Honora.* 

‘Did J tell you that Sir Henry is to be here ina 
few days?” he said. We intend to celebrate his 
coming and the departure of General Howe by a 
pageant so splendid that the name of the master of 
ceremonies, a certain Major André, will descend to 
the remotest posterity.” 

He laughed—I echoed the laugh—and arm-in- 
arm we returned to our quarters. 


(To be continued. ) 








How Parisian Toys are Made. 


Any one who has ever walked through one of the 
great toy-importing houses in this city at holiday 
time, and perhaps wondered at the taste and in- 
genuity displayed by the French workmen in de- 
vising many of the most beautiful playthings, would 
hardly imagine that waste and refuse materials, 
very odd ones too, sometimes, are largely used in 
the Parisian toy industry. Elegantly dressed dolls, 
tricked out in all the refinements of the latest 
fashion, and which fetch incredible prices on this 
| side of the Atlantic, are frequently costumed from 

the cast-off stage clothes of actresses in the 
theatres, purchased for a mere song, or from the 
useless garments remaining in theatrical wardrobes 
after a play has hadalongrun. The coverings of 
old purses and pocketbooks fished out of the gut- 
ters by sharp-eyed ragpickers, {urnish the material 
for the doll bootmaker. 0.d sardine-boxes and 
cans yield their plate to the mannfacturer of 
barrels for toy guns. The little wooden or metal 
wheels which support movable toys are obtained 
from the refuse of any industry in which articles 
having circular openings are made. French cruet- 
stands, usually of wood and having holes for bottles, 
provide thousands of such disks, removed in making 
the apertures. All the solder and pewter that can 
be extracted from old roofing and water-spouts, or 
workshop scraps, is pressed into service for the 
manufacture of dolls’ knives and forks, tea sets, 
etc.; and even the ancient lead coffins dug out of 
the old cemeteries of Nuremberg the French toy- 
maker utilizes in the manufacture of lead soldiers. 
No other nation equals the French in converting 
the ordinary refuse of the street and workshop 
into useful and ornamental products. It is this 
characteristic for saving which makes the French 
nation sv presperous, 





“To fall in | 


‘There are beauties enough, and they smile in | 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


M. BekrHetot, the celebrated chemist, was a candidate 
in the moderate Republican interest for the representa- 
tion in the French Chamber of Deputies of the district 
ih Which the Institute is situated. 


Tux WoLiaston MeEpAL of the Geological Society 
has been awarded to Professor Huxley, and will be pre- 
sented at the anniversary of the Society on the 18th 
inst. Professor Huxley has also been clected a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Danish Academy of Sciences. 





| Catcninc Fish py Execrric Licut.—At the Inter- 
national Maritime Exhibition in Paris a curious inven- 
tion for charming fish under water was shown. It 
consisted of a flask or Geissler’s tube into which was 
soldered platinum wire; by means of a stiall chromic 
acid battery the wife.cditld Be made to glow, and when 
the apparatus was let down into the water the fish 
| would be attracted by the light in great numbers. The 
experiment was tried on a sardine bank, and proved 
éminently successful. It is said that the glass flask must 
be colored green, as the dazzling white light has the effect 
to frighten rather than attract the fish, The same form 
of lamp could be used for submarine work, and to aid 
divers in their explorations of wrecks. 


At a Mretine of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, held on Monday, January $ist, Dr. Matthews 
Duncan read a paper on the alleged epidemic character 
of erysipelas and puerperal fever. From an elaborate 





out that during the whole of this time erysipelas and 
puerperal fever have on no occasion exhibited any ap- 
proach in their death-rate to such diseases as cholera, 
smallpox and scarlet-fever, allowed by all to be epidemic 
in their character, but that the weekly and annual fluc- 
| tuations in their death-rate are practically identical with 
those of rheumatism. It was therefore concluded that 


erysipelas and puerperal fever should be classed not as | 


epidemic but as endemic diseases. 


SALICYLIC ACID FOR THE PRESERVATION OF MILK AND 
| Butrer.—Careful experiments have been made to test 
| the quality of salicylic acid for the preservation of butter 
as well as of milk. So far as milk is concerned, the re- 
| sults were not any more satisfactory than can be 


obtained with borax, which is an article much cheaper | 


| and more readily applied. In the case of butter, by 
thoroughly mixing pulverized salicylic acid in 
| proportion of one part acid to one thousand paris of 
| butter, and covering the tub with a solution of the acid, 
it was found that although the butter did not become 
rancid, it lost its peculiar aroma and was less valuable 
| for table use. Upon the whole, the experiments were not 
| satisfactory, and it is recommended to try borax and 
boracic acid as being cheaper and better. 


New TKCHNICAL JOURNALS.—If we go on at the same 
rate, we shall soon have a special journal for every trade 

| in the world. We have received specimer numbers ofa 
monthly magazine called The Textile Colorist, which 
| is devoted to everything relating to dyeing, calico- 
| printing, and bleaching. The first number contains an 
exhaustive article on bleaching for calico- printing, 
After giving a sketch of all the bleaching processes 
known and employed at any time during the last two 
hundred years, it comes down to the present day, and 
describes the best methods now in use. Dyeing and 
calico-printing has become an industry of vast propor- 
tions, and is entitled to have an organ to speak for 
itself. The magazine is illustrated by specimens of 
colored prints. Another trade journal is The Confec- 
tioner. Sugar has long since had its special publications, 
and even subdivisions into ‘‘ Beet Sugar ’’ and ‘Cane 


the subject to confectionery remained to be made, If 
The Confectioner will expose all attempts at adultera- 
tion, and warn the public against poisonous colors used 
in the trade, it will render a real service. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVIsIBLE.—Dr. Ultzmann, of the 
University of Vienna, in a paper read before the Medi- 
cal Society of Lower Austria on the ‘ Use of Photogra- 
phy in Medical- Studies,’ said that an eruption of 
smallpox had been made evident by photography 
twenty-four hours before it actually came out. Although 
nothing was to be seen unusual on the skin of the pa- 
tient, the negative plate showed stains on the face 
which perfectly resembled the variolous exanthem, and 
twenty-four hours later the eruption became clearly evi- 
dent. Another analogous use of photography is in the 
detection of alterations in checks and bonds. No mat- 
ter how thoroughly the writing may have been erased, a 
sufficient trace of the iron ingredient will always remain 
upon the paper to produce a photographic image, even 
when quite invisible to the eye. A case in point recently 
occurred in Paris. M. Gobert exhibited a bond for 105 
francs which had been altered so as to read 5,000 
francs, and had been negotiated at that figure. The 
alteration was quite invisible to the eye, but a photo- 
graph of the figures showed the sum (105) underlying, 
and mingled with the higher amount afterwards substi- 
tuted for it. ; 

PHOTOGRAPHING Sounp.——It is now proposed to pho- 
tograph sound. Mr. Frederic Kastner, musician and 
physicist, has invented an instrument which he calls 
the Pyrophone, and which is figured in a recent number 
of Les Mondes. It depends upon the principle first de- 
veloped by Professor Le Conte, of Philadelphia, that two 
or more isolated flames, burning within tubes, will 
vibrate in unison so long as they are kept separated. 
By selecting tubes of different lengths and calibres, a 
sort of organ has been constructed, the mechanism con- 
sisting of a device whereby the performer can cause the 
separation of any two flames at will, thus producing the 
sound corresponding to the key struck. The music is 
described as being very effective, “ imitating the human 
voice with a mystical timbre, and susceptible of pro- 
ducing, in religious music, the most marvelous effects.” 
It is proposed to combine with this sound-organ another 
apparatus, invented by Konig, consisting of a little 
drum, over which is stretched a very elastic skin; the 
gas, which by its separation, as above described, pro- 
duces the tones, is made to pass through this drum, 
when it can be ignited as usual ; if now the note is 
struck, the gas-light commences to shake in a remark- 
able manner, but always in a similar way for the 
same note, and if we look at the flames in a rotating 
mirror, we obtain peculiar figures, which change ac- 
cording to the differeut notes, and by using a combusti- 
ble gas of chemical power, we can photograph these 
peculiar figures. According to recent experiments, the 
photographic power of the various gases employed to 
take pictures has been determined as follows: Oxyhy- 
dric light, one; a jet of nitric oxide passed through carbon 
di sulphide, six ; a jet of oxygen in carbon di-sulphide, 
seven. The nitric oxide gas is the one upon which the 
most attention is now bestowed, and a lamp has been 
constructed by which pictures can be taken at night, 
very successfully, and at trifling expense. The adapta- 
tion of the gas to the sound apparatus is the next step 
required. If the invention proves successful, there is 
every reason to expect that it can be applied to the 
photographing of speech, as well as musical notes. The 
same principle could be applied to a burglar-alarm. In. 
stead.of allowing an ordinary gas-jet to burn in a bank 
or public office over-night, Kastner’s system of tubes 
could be employed, in which were suspended thin 
leaves of platinum. Any sound, such as the rattling of 
keys, would cause the flames to spread out, and the 
two pieces of foil would be thus brought in contact, and 
they being connected with a battery, would ring the 
alarm-bell. Such a contrivance as this has actually 
been invented. 





set of diagrams showing the weekly and yearly deaths | 
registered in London from 1848 to 1875, it was pointed | 


the | 


Sugar” have been aitempted, but the application of | 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Bismarck is trying to get at Von Artim by 
negotiating a new extradition treaty with Italy. 


Vikpr has réfused an offer of $200,000 to direct 
a Series of concerts in Philadelphia during July and 
August. : m 

ENGLISHMEN and Russians are alike mystified 
at the myriad of professions of friendship that are cross- 
ing each other between the two countries. 


Tux Prince of Wales has sent home two ships 
loaded with presents, and when his wife says, “ Wait 
till my ship comes in,’? she means something. 


Mr. Yosuipa, the Japanese Minister at Washi: 
ingtoii, dwns a palace at home elegantly ornamented. 
atid capable of accommodating 1,000 persons at a feast, 


WueEn Minister Washburne heard that his son 
Gratiot, the Secretary of Legation at Paris, was mixed 
up with a circus enterprise, he demanded his immediate 
resignation. 

Ir is said that Postmaster-General Jewell hus 
contributed $100,000 to a firm at Detroit, as a special 
partner. Does this firm manufacture or sell any goods 
that the Government is likely to need ? 


Str ALEXANDER CockruRN, who was made 
Lord Chief-Justice of England for his services as counsel 
before the Geneva arbitrators, was presented with the 
freedom of the city of London on the 9th. 


Joun Bertram, of Salem, Mass., who held 

mortgages against poor people to the amount of $30,000, 

| burned them up last week and released his debtors 
| from their obligations. Go thou and do likewise. 


J. Carson Brevoort, LL.D., the new Super- 
| intendent of the Astor Library, is in his fifty-sixth year, 
| is a gentleman of high culture, and a resident of Brook- 
| lyn. Mr. Frederick Saunders, so long the able assistant 
| of the late Dr. Strazincky, is appointed First Librarian. 


Mrs. H. S. Kranatt, “ Your Yankee Sister,’’ 
of West Philadelphia, recently sent to the Hon. Ben, H. 
Hill, of Georgia, ‘Your Southern Brother,” the flag 
| captured by the Union Army when they took possession 

of the capital of nis State, and he in turn has sent it to 
the Young Men’s Library Association of Atlanta. 


| James Parton was not the first man who mar- 
| ried his wife’s daughter. Some fifty years sitich « Blder 
| Anderson,” a well-known Baptist preacher in Connecti- 
cut, martied a woman riamed Douglass, with two chil- 
| dren—a boy and a girl. When she died he married 
| the daughter, by whom he had a son, whose father was 
his grandfather and whose mother was his sister. 


V. Dorirr, a watchmaker of Bristol, Va., has 
constructed a most ingenious chronometer. The case is 
made of laurel root; the movement is of boxwood; and 
the dial-plate is fashioned from the bone of the cow. 
The works, although made of wood, are interchangeable 
in American watchcases, and the whole affair can b6 
taken apart and carried in the pocket with a bunch of 
keys and a poutid of nails without the slightest injury. 


Tue dwelling occupied by the Belknap family 
was the home of John C. Spencer, formerly Secretary of 
War, whose son was hung for mutiny on a naval vessel, 
and of a member of Tyler's Cabinet, who was killed in 
the explosion during the pleasure excursion on the Po- 
| tomac. The house was built by Commodore Rogers out 
of prize money. In it the attempt on Secretary Sew- 
ard’s life was made, and Barton Key was killed imme- 
diately after he passed out of it. 


Miss Fannie Brown iow, daughter of the 
famous Parson and Senator, was married on the 29th 
ult. to Captain George G. Latta, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
in St. John’s Church, Knoxville, according to the rites 
of the-Episcopal Church. The bride was arrayed ina 
dress of white brocaded satin, garnished with lace and 
lily-of-the valley fringe; a@ bridal vail caught at the left 
side of the head with a delicate spray of lilies-of-the- 
valley completed a combination well fitted to enhance 
the charms nature has unsparingly bestowed. The 
groom was attired in the conventional suit of black. 


ALEXANDER K, Davis, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mississippi, now under impeachment with Governor 
Ames, was born a slave in Jackson, Miss., December 
25th, 1841, his putative father being Alexander K. 
McClurg, the eloquent lawyer, brilliant author, and 
noted duelist, whose eventful life was closed by his own 
hand. Mr. Davis had no educational advantages in his 
youth above those shared by his class. He married be- 
fore he was of age; he raised a family of six children; 
she purchased his freedom, and led a pretty quiet life 
until the close of the war. In 1866 he was seiected by 
the authorities in Washington to go from Tennessee, 
where he was then living, into Arkansas and Mississippi 
to work up Republicanism among the negroes. About 
a year after he settled in his native State, and received 
from General Ames, then the Military Governor, the 
appointment of Justice of the Peace for Noxubee 
County. In 1869 he was elected a member of the State 
Legislature, and was re-elected two years later. In 1872 
he was a delegate to the Philadelphia Convention, at 
which President Grant was re-nominated. In 1873 he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor on the Ames-White- 
House-Bayonet ticket, Last Summer and Fali, while 
Governor Ames was sporting himself at’ the North, 
Davis undertook to run tle State machinery after his 
own plans, and the result attained was the disgust and 
hostility of Ames himself, and a gencral protestation 
from the best men in Mississippi. The latter has cul- 
minated in the adoption of articles of impeachment 
against both the Governor and the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Mvcu surprise has been created in religious 
circles by the withdrawal of the Rey. Dr. Storrs from 
the Presidency of the American Congregational Union 
and the Directorship of the Home Missionary Society ; 
and while the doctor has not committed himself publicly 
to any line of action for the future, it is by no means 
improbable that he will either establish, or lend his 
assistance to others to establish, a new branch of the 
Congregational Church. He, with many other clergy- 
men of that faith, is a stanch opponent of the peculiar 
tendencies of theory and discipline lately exemplified by 
Plymouth Church, Out of 232 churches in Connecticut, 
127 have voted in favor of a free exercise of woman's 
suffrage in all Church matters, and 105 have given a 
qualified negative. A woman’s attempt tov vote twenty 
years ago would have been considered an avi g!most 
akin to heresy. Whatever course Dr. Storrs may advpt, 
his action will be eagerly watched, because his great 
prominence makes him a true leader of pure thought. 
He was born in Braintree, Mass., August 21st, 1821, 
and graduated at Amherst in 1839. He completed his 
studies at Andover Theological Seminary in 1845, and 
shortly after accepted a call to the Harvard Congrega- 
tional Church at Brookline, Mass. After retaining this 
position about one year, he received a call to the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, where he still, remains. 
His church was the pioneer of Congregationalism in 
our sister city. Possessing talents that commanded the 
attention and respect of his hearers, he gradually at- 
tracted a large, wealthy and intelligent congregation. 
His success in the pulpit has been equaled by his suc- 
cess in the editorial chair, on the lecture platform, and 
as a delightfully discerning traveler. He has held the 
most advanced opinions on all the leading questions of 
national importance during the last twenty years, and 
has not shrunk from giving them the fullest expression. 
Since his resignations were tendered, several large and 
influential congregations in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago—of his ownand other denominations —have re. 
quested lis services in cuse he decides to leave his 
present charge 
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CENTENNIAL PIC. 
TURES. 
PROGRESS OF WORK IN THE 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 


TOW that the mammoth 
N edifices that are to serve 
as the Exhibition Buildings at 
the Centenmial are completed, 
the attention of visitors to the 
grounds is directed more to the 
other numerous structures that 
are fast, arising on the beau- 
tiful Lansdown Plateau in 
Fairmount Park. One of the 
most attractive portions of the 
spot is the locality where the 
Government and State head- 
quarters are to ‘be grouped 
together. Here building ope- 
rations are actively going on, 
and various foreign mations 
and our sister States are vying 
with each other in erecting 
tasteful and comfortable quar- 
ters. The British buildings 
are finished, and partly occu- 
pied; the Japanese are work- 
ing steadily and surely on their 
curious habitation; a rather 
peculiar structure for the 
Spanish Commission is well un- 
der way, and the State build- 
ings are in various stages of 
progress, and will assuredly 
be completed by the opening 
day. Those of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Indiana and New Jersey are 
furthest advanced, but Ohio 
and New Hampshire are push- 
ing along ‘finely, and other 
States are preparing to com- 


commence operations at once. Work on the Penn- 
sylvania. building has been delayed by an effort to 


secure a different location. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 


three in number, stand a short distance northwest 
of Machinery Hall, and near George’s Hill. 
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UNPACKING ARTICLES FOR THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


have the appearance of comfort, quietness, sta- 
bility and excellent taste, that we invariably asso- 
ciate with the land which even our rebellious 
ancestors tenderly called the Mother Country. 








THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


daffodils and daisies. The buildings are designed 
| in the picturesque, half-timbered style of architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century. The walls are of 
timber-work, with lath and rough cast plaster be- 
tween, the base being of red brick, coped with 
stone. Theroof of the principal building is covered 
with plain red tiles,; with tile ridging, hips and 





They 








EXHIBITION, 


| finials, while that of the adjoining ones 1s sur- 
mounted by stacks of tall red brick chimneys. The 
windows are glazed with small panes of glass set in 
lead, the open casements being of wrought iron. 


The plot of ground on which they stand is sur- | The interiors are finished in paneling dados, and 


mounted by a neat rustic fence, and the inclosure 
will bloom, during the Centennial days, with roses, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—BUILDINGSgAND SCENES: QN THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 


the walls above hung with English paper. The 
furniture throughout will be in keeping with the 
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THE O10 STATE BUILDING. 


| 


antique in the construction of the building-style | 
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habits. It is a representation 
of an old Colonial ho:nestead 
of a hundred years ago. Ike 
Marvel, the genial’ author, 
originated the design, and 
gave much of his valuable 
time to perfecting the plans. 
The building is about forty feet 
square. The front is of octag- 
onal shingles, timber and plas- 
ter. ‘Lhe low second story 
projects four feet over the 
first story. In the centre of 
the front is a stout wooden 
porch, over a strong old-fash- 
ioned hatch door, divided 
horizontally in the middle. 
Over the porch are the coat- 
of-arms of the State, and the 
motto, ‘‘Qui Transtulit Sus- 
tinet.’? On the roof is a dormer- 
window, raised three feet 
above the eaves and with a 
slanting roof reaching nearly 
to the peak of the main roof. 
The main roof starts in front 
from the eaves ata height of 
eighteen feet from the ground 
and after running up to a peak 
about the centre of the build- 
ing, slopes to the rear, where 
the eaves are only ten feet 
from the ground. On the east 
side of the house is a balcony 
at a window eight feet wide, 
and at a window in the sec- 
ond story tue State coat-of- 
arms is to be displayed. On 
the west side is a picturesque 
veranda of heavy timber. The 
windows are all glazed with 
lights 6 x 8 inches. In the 
centre of the building is a sub- 
stantial stone chimney. 


In the interior is a reception-room 22 x 29 feet, 


adopted. The largest building, which covers an area | 1714 feet high, with gallery on front and two sides 
1 


of about five thousand superficial feet, will be for the | 3} 
use of the British Commissioners, and the Commis- | 

sioners from Canada and the various English colonies. | 
The smaller ones, which have an area of about twelve 
hundred feet each, will be used, one as the resi- 





dence of the staff of the British portions of the 
Exhibition, the other as a kitchen, laundry, ete. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE BUILDING, 
On State Avenue, not far from the British build- 


¢ feet wide. 
wood, stained to gi 


door. 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS MARKING OFF SPACE. 


heavy brackets ar 


State Commission, 


them paneling..reaches to the ceiling. 
the reception-room is the principal office for the 


The whole interior is finished with 


ve it the appearance of age. An 


old-fashioned fireplace stands opposite the iront 
It has an ampie hearth and stone front sur- 
rounded by pictured tiles. 


Shelves supported by 
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e over the fireplacc, and above 
Back of 


janitor’s; room, and parlors for 


ladies and gentlemen. D. R. Brown, of New Haven, 


ings, stands the beautiful little cottage that is to | was the architect, and Alonzo Easton, of Hartford, 


serve as the headquarters of the land of steady 


the builder, 
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THE CONNECTICUT STATE BUILDING. 
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THE OHI0 STATE BUILDING. 

sumaieiny adjoining the Indiana building, on 
the east, is the headquarters of Ohio. It is the 
most substantial of the State buildings. It is built 
of sandstone, furnished by the proprietors of the 
various quarries in Ohio. Some ot! the stones are 
very beautiful, and the colors are tastefully blended 
together. Each course of stone is from a different 
peg and twenty-one quarries are represented in 
the like number of layers from the ground to the 
eaves. The building is two stories, with high roof. 
Height of first story, 13 feet 5 inches; of second 
story, 11 feet 5 inches; of roof, 12 feet. The build- 
ing is 60 feet wide and 58 feet deep, including the 
front porch. The front is ornamented with a 
porch, and windows of plate-glass—two lights, 
28 x 46 inches, in each frame. In the peak of the 
roof is the court-of-arms of the State. A veranda 
12 feet wide runs on each side and in rear of the 
building, that on the east being covered with a porch 
without columns—the other porches having sup- 
porting columns. A hallway 9 feet wide and 46 
feet Jong runs through the centre of the building, 
on each floor, on each side of which are committee, 
reception, retiring and other suitable rooms. 
Heaid & Sons, of Cleveland, O., were the archi- 
tects, and Aaron Doan & Co., of Philadelphia, the 
builders. 

A two-story frame building, 40 x 60 feet, is to be 
built as an annex to the above, which will give the 
State of Ohio the largest private building on the 
grounds. 

Accurate types of the English and Belgian em- 
ployés are given in the sketches, showing the former 
engaged in unpacking boxes of exhibits, and the 
latter marking off the space allotted to their coun- 
try for the display of goods. While all the foreign- 
ers attract the closest attention of visitors, there is 
yet to be an arrival of men who will deprive the 
Japanese workmen of the greatest share of curious 
scrutiny. 


MAYOR WICKHAM PERFORMING A WEDDING 
CEREMONY IN THE City HALL. 


y bee marriage ceremony is regarded throughout 
Christendom as the most solemn of contracts. 
In Roman Catholic countries it is reverenced as a 
sacrament, and in England, until the reign of Queen 
Victoria, it fell almost exclusively under the cog- 
nizance of the ecclesiastical courts. In the United 
States marriage is by law only a civil contract, and 
magistrates, equally with clergymen, have a right 
to solemnize it. The prevailing practice, neverthe- 
less, is to have it performed by a clergyman, with 
religious ceremonies. For the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of the legal requirements in connection with 
matrimony, no specific ceremony beyond the living 
together of the parties is necessary. The tendenc 
of our higher Courts is to sustain Chancellor Wal- 
worth's conclusion that any mutual agreement 
between a couple to be husband and wife, accom- 
panied by their living as such, constitutes a bind- 
ing marriage, if there is no legal disability in the 
outset. 

We present this week an illustration of a wed- 
ding ceremony performed in the City Hall by His 
Honor Mayor Wickham. From the deportment of 
the happy pair it does not appear that their ex- 
pectations of future connubial bliss are at all damp- 
ened by the business-like manner in which they 
have undertaken to become ‘one flesh.’ These 
marriages by our municipal Chief Magistrate, 
either at his office or at private residences, are of 
quite common occurrence. In 1875 there were 260 
thus celebrated by Mayor Wickham. The parties to 
these civil weddings are almost exclusively foreign- 
ers, the appearance of an American couple in the 
Mayor’s Office for that purpose being an exceed- 
ingly rare occurrence. About forty per cent. are 
Germans, thirty per cent. Italians, and the balance 
is made up of persons of other nationalities. The 
marriage certificates are carefully preserved by the 


parties interested, to be availed of in contingencies |. 


which may arise after the return of the latter to 
their native lands. In many instanees, moreover, 
the civil service is followed by the performance of 
a religious ceremony,to satisfy the prejudices or 
scruples of a bride or bridegroom. Greatcare also 
is taken of the records filed in the City Hall. The 
parties are strictly questioned as to their respective 
age, birthplace, occupation, etc., and the facts 
are carefully recorded for the use and convenience 
of all interested. A special return of all wedding 
ceremonies by the Mayor is furthermore made 
every ten days to the Bureau of Vital Statistics, for 
public information. 


FUN. 


In this world Truth can wait; she’s used to it, 


PLACARDS on the Denver street-cars declare that 
“this car can’t wait for ladies to kiss good-by.”’ 


IT is wonderful to think how near conceit is to 
insanity; and yet how many folks are suffered to 
go free, and foaming with it. 


THE only cap of liberty, since in it men one-third 
of their lives visit the land of sleep—the only land 
where all men are equal—the veritable cap of lib- 
erty is—the nightcap. 

THE trappings of the defunct are but the out- 
ward dressings of the pride of the living; the 
undertaker, in all his melancholy pomp, his dingy 
bravery, waits upon the quick, and not the dead. 


JERROLD was talking about a well-known comic 
lecturer, and of his tendency to reduce any subject 
to the absurd. He presently exclaimed, ‘“ Egad, 
sir, that fellow would vulgarize the day of judg- 
ment!”’ 

WARM FRIENDSHIPS.—Some people were talking 
with Jerrold about a gentleman as celebrated for 
the intensity as for the shortness of his friendships. 
**Yes,’’said Jerrold, “his friendships are so warm 
that he no sooner takes them up than he puts them 
down again.”’ 

HEARTLESS MISTRESSES.— They think poor ser- 
vants have no more flesh and blood than a porridge- 
skillet. They can have their comfortable courtings 
in their parlors and drawing-rooms; and then, 
with their very toes atthe fire, they can abuse a 
poor servant for only whispering a bit of love—all 
among the snow perhaps—in the area. 


WHAT wrigglings and strugglings and heart- 
burnings are every day acted and endured, to stand 
well with the world; that is, to stand without a 
hole in our hat or a damning rent in our small- 
clothes! The modern man is wonderfully spiritu- 
alized by this philosophy; so much so, that if he 
can secure to himself a display of the collar, he is 
almost wholly unconscious of the absence of the 
shirt. 

Two residents of B—— Street got into a hot 
dispute, recently, about the ownership of a line 
fence, and one of them shook his fist under the 
other’s nose and said: ‘‘Oh! I could mash you all 
to pieces! and I’d doit right here if I hadn’t got to 
go tothe bank.”’ The second pushed up his sleeves, 
flourished his fists around and yelled: ‘I could 
lick six just such men as you! R-r-r-r! But I’d 
give the coroner a job if I hadn’t to go down H—— 
Street to collect some money. “Oh! I would 
there were no banks!’’ shouted the first. ‘Oh! 
would I had collected that bill last night!’’ shrieked 
the second. And they shook their fists at each 
other and backed on to their respective door-steps. 


ag 








“ KNOW THY OPPORTUNITY.” 


Toe grim monster, Death, was stealthily ap- 
proaching. I could almost feel his hot, fiery breath 
upon my forehead. My faithless goddess, Hygeia, 
had utterly deserted me. Only now and then 
would Morpheus befriend me, but on this auspicious 
day he had deigned to moisten my eyelids with 
heavenly ambrosia, and I slept. As | slept, be- 
hold, I had a dream! I thougiit that I was roam- 
ing upon foreign soil whither my physician had 
sent me to recover my health. 1! was in a great 
metropolis--one of the grand marts of the world. 
In one of my strolls | chanced to meet a man who 
had in his hand a handsomely bound volume, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,’”’ and who said that he was an agent for the 
sale of the book. ‘The title was such a novel one 
that I was impelled to give the work a casual 
notice. As I hastily glauced over its pages, I ob- 
served that it contained treatises not commonly 
found in medical works. But I had too many times 


| been hoaxed by appearances, and I determined 


that I would have nothing to do withit. A voice 
within me, like a faith!ul mentor, whispered, “‘ Knovo 
thy opportunity ; in that book is thy salvation!” I 
began reasoning with myself. Although doubtful 
and distrustful, yet I put forth my hand to take the 
book, and, lo! the agent was gone! I was miser- 
able. In my agony | awoke. Great drops of per- 
spiration were upon my brow. By my bedside was 
a friend who had called during my slumber to see 
me. Said my friend: ‘‘ I have brought with mea 
book, just published, which | thought might inter- 
est you.’ One glance at the work, and I was 
assured that it was ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser.’ by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Surely, this was the veritable book which I 
had seen in my dreams. My friend loaned me the 
work, and every day, as my strength permitted, 
I perused its pages. Although it contained very 
interesting treatises on Biology, Cerebral Physi- 
ology, Human Temperaments, Nursing the Sick, 
etc., yet, being an invatid, | was most interested in 
the subjects of Diseases and Remedies. I believed 
that I had a liver affection, and yet more than one 
medical attendant had pronounced my disease 
Consumption, and that I would fall with the Au- 
tumn leaves. In that book I found my symptoms 
erfectly portrayed. I was then confident that I 
had not deceived myself. I reasoned thus: ‘Any 
man who can so truthfully depict my feelings, and 
apparently understands my constitutional tenden- 
cies, must know just what my physical system de- 
mands. I will trust my case with Dr. Pierce. I 
will take his Golden Medical Discovery as recom- 
mended for my disease. The result is, that after 
having perseveringly followed his prescribed treat- 
ment, I once again enjoy the blessings of health. 
Therefore, 1 would say to the afflicted, ‘‘ Know thy 
opportunity, and take Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery. : QUIS. 





DrESsMAKING SIMPLIFIED.—Ladies who use 
“Prank Lesiie’s Lapy’s JouRNAL CuT PAPER 
PaTTerns ” are enabled to fit and make garments 
of all kinds successtully. Not onlv are the latest 
novelties furnished for Ladies’, Misses’, Youths’ 
and Infants’ Wardrobes, but a great vuriety of 
pretty and tasteful designs for undergarments. 
Professional dressmakers and ladies desirous of 
doing their own dress or garment-making will find 
in these patterns an elegance and simplicity in de- 
sign, combined with perfect ease and symmetry of 
outline, and should avail themselves of our new 
Spring and Summer Catalogues of Fashions, just 
completed. Our large Catalogue is printed on 
fine tinted paper, and numbers over one hundred 
pages of well-selected and elegant fashions, which 
will be mailed, post free, to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents for the paper-cover edition, or 75 cents 
for the cloth. We will also mail our condensed 
size of Spring and Summer Catalogue on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp. Lastly, our mammoth-sized 
Fashion-plate, representing the latest important 
costumes, making a rare specimen of utilized art 
of the fashionable world, will be sent by mail at 
the rate of $1 for colored or 50 cents for the un- 
colored plate. 





The Strength of a First-class Piano 
Established by a Severe Test. 


THE reputation of th? Pianos manufactured by Messrs. 
Guild, Church & Co., of No. 1125 Washington Street, 
Boston, has been too long and too universally conceded 
to be augmented by the bestowal of additional praise. Of 
perfect mechanism beautiful finish, pure and sympa- 
thetic tone, full volume and rare melody, they now rank 
with the splendid instruments of the most celebrated 
makers. Not only has their durability been confirmed 
by a tried exp@rience, but their strength has been de- 
monstrated by repeated tests. During the destruction 
by fire of the ‘‘Pulman House,” at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
one of the Pianos of this firm fell with the floor through 
three stories into the basement. A powerful stream of 
water was then turned upon it, and when taken out of 
the débris, although the case was discovered to be badly 
burned, and the instrument saturated, the internal ar- 
rangements were not only unimpaired, but Not A SINGLE 
NOTE WAS OUT OF TUNE. These facts are authenticated 
by letters from parties who witnessed the occurrence, 
and whose testimony has been submitted for our inspec- 
tion. As no more practical and exacting test could be 
applied to substantiate their strength, our readers will no 
doubt accept the circumstance as one of many convincing 
evidences of their general superiority. 


Dr. Felix Gouraud.—The Philadelphia Press 
says: ‘‘ Although he received a thorough medical educa- 
tion, and graduated as a physician, Dr. Gouraud, of New 
York, preferred to follow the bent of his inclination, and 
devote his cultivated mind to practical chemistry. 
There’s not a lady in the land who has not heard of him 
for his most ingenious and thoroughly effective, as well 
as most innocuous preparations, have been indispensable 
to the toilette ot the fair. The principal of these are his 
ITALIAN MEDICATED Soap, which removes and prevents 
freckles and all irritations of the skin; his Poupres.Sus- 
TILE, which eradicates superfluous hairs; his VEGETABLE 
Rover, which tints without injury to the skin, which can- 
not be said of any other application of the sort; and his 
Lity-Wuire, which imparts a delicate whiteness and 
smoothness to the skin. These, each and all, are not 
only efficacious to the highest degree, but are absolutely 
harmless, and testimonials from ladies and gentlemen in 
various parts of the Union attest their value. In all cases 
of abrasion of the cuticle, musquito-bites, chaps, tetter, 
wasp-stings, pimples, etc., the ITALIAN MEDICATED Soap 
is rapidly and certainly sanative. It has one peculiar ad- 
vantage, too—that it can be used as easily in salt or hard 
water as in soft. We have used it for a long time, and 
can testify to its merits. We believe, however, that Dr. 
Gouraud is honestly persuaded that his OnrenTaL Cream, 
or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, really is his chef-d’@uvre. He 
probably has formed this belief from the fact of its re- 
markable popularity, and consequent great sale. Its pur- 
pose is to perpetuate the twin-charins of beauty and 
youth, which it does by removing wrinkles (which will 
come), effacing crows’ feet, sallowness and roughness, 
and putting the skin into such a healthy condition that it 
always continues to look as if the ladies had been fed 
upon roses.” | 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
Lev At 48 Bonp St., N. Y., and of druggists, $1.50 per 

tile, 


Dr. Haley’s Hair Procreative cures or pre- 
vents baldness at any stage. ‘Any prominent person in 
Galveston, Texas, a reference. Circulars free. Address, 
Haxgy’s Harr Proorgative, 18 Clinton Place, N. Y. 











Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, will 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, New 
York. 

Millions of Bottles of Buryett’s Cocoarne have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair-dressing 
in the world. 

“Champion” Prepared Food for Mocking- 
birds, Thrushs, Robins, and all soft-bill birds. For sale 
by all Druggists and Bird-dealers. 25 cents per can. 
SiInGER GRAVEL Paper Co., Mfrs., 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Coughs.—A Medicinal Preparation in the 
form of a lozenge is the most convenient. ‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ allay irritation which induces 
coughing, giving relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, In- 
fluenza, Consumptive and Asthmatic complaints. 


The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monial Programme, 1 Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3,676. 


Wanted—Agents for Dr. Chase’s Family Physician, 
Farrier, Bee-Keeper, and Second Receipt Book. This 
is the only New Book by Dr. A. W. Chase, and any 
other purporting ‘to be such is a fraud. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars. Address, 
CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 
Publishers. 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN Linrmment for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for oyer twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


A Long Journey.—‘'I came 384 miles to have 
my teeth extracted with laughing-gas by the Colton 
Dental Association, and feel well paid for the journey.” 
So wrote a patient on our scroll, which now contains 
87,768 names. Send for circular, which explains all 
about the laughing-gas, with testimonials, etc. Office, 
19 Cooper Institute, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our 
Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup- 
plement now ready for distribution, including late and 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to FRANK LESLIz’s LAaDy’s JOURNAL CuT PAPER PATTERN 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders for pat- 
terns must be sent to the same address. 


Valuable Discovery.—Dr. C. W. Benson, a 
practicing physician at 106 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more, Md., who has paid much attention to nervous 
diseases, has discovered that EXTRACT OF CELERY and 
CHAMOMILE, combined in a certain proportion, invariably 
cures headache—either bilious, dyspeptic, nervous, or 
sick headache—neuralgia, and nervousness. This is a 
triumph in medical chemistry, and sufferers all over the 
country are ordering by mail. He prepares it in pills at 
fifty cents per box, postage free. The Doctor is largely 
known and highly respected in Baltimore.—Xpiscopal 
Methodist. For sale by all wholesale and retail druggists. 
Joun F, Henry, Curran & Co., Agents. + 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes-are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. 0. Box 24380. 











OAN BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 


TREATED 
At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
AnpD WirnHovuT Pain. 
Address, for Pamphlet, 


Dr. A. H. BROWN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 








LAIR’S PILLS.—tThe Great English Remedy for 

Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, safe, effectual. 
Prout & Harsant, London, Prop’s ; H. PLanTEN & Son, 
224 William Street, New York, Agents. Box 34 Pills $1.25, 
by mail. Sold by Druggists. 









{iS SPLENDID 
ce ps ont It is finer, sweeter, more 
cot Genet Scecraaa say tus 


W. O. Comnine, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 





The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 
HEVALIER A ROMANTIO FRENCH NOVEL, 


AcCoce Pnil PRICE $1 BY EXPRESS. 
ASSE-COU wastass & Co.,Cheshire,Conn. 


The Triumph Truss Co., 
334 Bowery, N. Y., 


Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannotcure. Prof. W.H. Burnham, M.D., 
Pres’t. Send 10c, for Descriptive Book. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
————————_—__ 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide tor 1876, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, including Ornamental 
Grasses and Everlastings, will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00, or Catalogue sent for two 
3-cent stamps. Address, 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 


This beautiful Mantel Ornament, cal!ed 
LOVEJOY’S IMPROVED METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSE, will always indi- 
cate the changes in the weather, and 
also show the heat of the room. They 
are useful to the Scholar, Merchant 
Mechanic and Farmer, their wives and 
everybody. Price only $1.50 (One- 
oar’ Sent, carefully packed and pre- 
paid to any part of the United States 
—_————» upon receipt of price, by Atvan L, 

= Lovesoy, Manufacturer, 393 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Beware of worthless imitations without 
the full name, “ Lovejoy’s Improved Metallic Weather 
House” on the back. 


AGENTS 50 subscribers daily. Best literary paper. 
Only $1.50 a year. Three $10 chromos 
free. MUNYON & SPONSLER, Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 































INDIA SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD,CONSTABLE&CO, 


Have opened several cases of 


NOVELTIES 
India Camel’s-Hair Square Shawls, 


FILLED AND OPEN CENTRES. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


NEW DRESS FABRICS. 


The stock now complete, and containing all the récherch; 


NOVELTIES 


Produced this season, and offering unusual inducements 
to purchasers, both as regards 


STYLE AND PRICE. 
FRENCH CAMBRICS and GINGHAMS, 
CRETONNES, ENGLISH and FRENCH SHIRTINGS, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PRINTS, ete., ete. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
Special Bargains 
CARPETING S. 


500 pieces 5-frame Body Brussels, at $1.75 per yard. 
300 pieces Tapestry Brussels, at $1.10 per yard. 
200 pieces Extra Super Ingrains, at $1 per yard. 
The above are all FRESH GOODS, and the BEST 
BARGAINS offered for many years, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


100,000 Stereoscopic Views for sale below cost. One 
dozen elegant Stereoscopic Views of the Centennial sent 
by mail on receipt of 75 cents and stamp, or with Stereo- 


scope for $1.50. 
Cc. W. WHITNEY & CO., Chester, Pa. 


AGENTS 3: Sess, Cusomes, mouet, O52 
E. N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
Advertising Agents, 

186 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0., 


Are authorized to contract for adver- 
tising in this paper. 


Estimates furnished free. 


Dreer’s Garden Seeds 


Always Fresh and Reliable. 
1876 Dreer’s Garden Calendar, 1876 


Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every 
GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Send 
two 3-cent stamps for postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 565, 


























Send for a Circular. 








Now ready, has a four-page Supplement, with nineteen 
illustrations on 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


A full account of that interesting Spanish colony. 


The Stories are of great merit. PEAR MARGARET, by 
Mrs. M. A. Denison; Mrs. GRiMFORD’s DAUGHTER; For 
STEPHANIE’S SAKE ; SWEETBRIER; VivIA’s Mirror; Car 
TER’S Cross; with continuations of 


SHADOWS 


And of JULES VERNE’S New Story, 


MICHAEL ®TROGOF'TF'; 


Instances of Reasoning ina Cat; An Alpine Scene; 
Judicial Tribunal in the Middle Ages, etc. 


Published every Monday, Price 10 cents; $4 a year, 
postage included, 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


“ All Round the World,” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 

? A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 
The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 


additional pages and 200 additional Kngravin, with a 


beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘‘ FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 


Agents should secure this work at once. 
idress— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 








FPrize Conundrums 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 


Published 1st of each month. Buy tt 














Maron 25, 1876.] 


FRANK — LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, = 
Cuas. C. Warts, of the Brevoort House, & 
GARDNER WETHERBEE, Revere House, Boston. 


Astor House, 


(On the European plan), 
ALLEN & DAM, Proprietors. 


Union Square Hotel, 


Corner Fifteenth Street and Union Square, 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


° 
= 











The Clarendon, __ i 


Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor. 
East 18th Street. CHAS. H. KERNER. 


The Everett. 
Opened October, 1853. A la ca 
_ Union Square. : KE RNER ve WE AVER, _ 


Girard House, 
Corner Chestnut and Ninth Streets, ee Serge, 
McKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO 


Rossmore Hotel, 
Junction Broadway, Seventh Ave. and 42d Street, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. SAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. — 
each new order. W.C. NNON, 


{ ) 46 Kneeland Street, Boston, ion, 


A FORTUNE. 


Extraordinary Havana Drawing. 
Drawing, April 24th, 1876. 
if First Prize, 
One Million Sp. Dollars. 


Second Prize, 500,000 Sp. Dollars. 
15,000 Tickets, and 871 prizes. 
Smallest Prize, 500 Sp. Dollars. 
FULL EXPLANATORY CIRCULAR: FREE. 
"THEODOR ZSC HOC _" 
116 Nassau St., N. ' 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancw OFricrs: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


SUBSCRIBE TO ONE OF 
Frank Leslie's 


Illustrated 1 Periodicals 


$5,000 sccon $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


$1,000 PIANO. 


February 22d, 1876, to July 4th, 1876. 























of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for pring, sent with 








P. 0. Box 5594. 








In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first distribution, made February 22d, 1876, was received, 
and the demands of the tardy ones to be counted in, we 
have decided to have a second distribution, to take place 
on our National Birthday, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including a $1,000 Piano, a $500 Parlor Organ, and 
other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate value 
of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s 
on our mailing-books between February 15th and July 
Ist, 1876, will participate in this distribution. 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 


Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered | 





At the | 


which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the | 


party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. In FRANK LESLIE’s YOUNG AMERICAN of March is 
published a full list of prizes and the names of the for- 
tunate subscribers to whom presents were awarded 
February 22d, 1876. A single copy of this paper will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 5 cents, or can be had 
of your nearest newsdealer. In our second distribution 
we shall select such presents as will be seasonable and 
of real value, and a list will be published about May Ist, 
The distribution of February 22d will be a further guar- 
antee of our earnest in this matter, as we publish real 
names and post-oflice addresses of the fortunate sub- 
scribers, Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 


We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- | 


tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub. 
seribers. Address, AGENcy DEPARTMENT, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Ete., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for $2.00 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry hill Nurseries, West Chesier, E Pa. 





25 LEAP YEAR CARDS IN 


25 cts. Fun for the Ladies. 
48 BRISTOL CARDS IN 
35 cts., or 50 without 
25 cts. Samples and term: to 


Agents for stamp. Outfit, 26c. FRENCH & ROUNDY, 
Brockton, Mass. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, 


at $15, $20 and $25each. Chain, 2 
to $12to match. Jewelry of the same 
sent C.0.D. by Express Send stamp 
for Illustrated Circular. Send for six 
at once and you get one free. No 
Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


Beautify Your Homes with Boses, Carnation, 

llies,"Violets Geraniums, Fuschias &c., 
The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 
Send by Mail 10 Extra Choice Varieties for $1.00, and 
Three Fiko Album Chromos ora Choice Liliuzn Buyer’s Choice. 
2 Sample Plants, Chromos, or Lilium sent for 25 cts. 


4ddices J. GRIEVES,Sec’y, Box 887, Paterson, N. J. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and.valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


jcK FOR 


AUTOMarTic 
Knit TER 


















from 7 A. M. 









Minute 


in a 
{ OUNIZO;I-E & 4ASVPE ITAA 


Will Enit 20,000 Stitches 
i deeqg — toidurig 


A Family Knitting Machine ! 

Now attracting universal attention by its astonishing 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family o, It knits every possible variety of plain or 
fancy work 
WITH ALMOST MAGICAL SPEED, 
And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments. It 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Every 
machine WARRANTED perfect, and to do just what 
ts represented. 

A complete instruction book accompanies each ma- 
chine. 

No. 1 Family M: chine, 1 cylinder, 72 needles, $30. 
No. 3 2 72 & 100 «” $40. 

A cate te Pes will be sent to any part of the 
United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ex 
press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, 
to whom very liberal discounts will be made. 

Address, BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE Mrc. Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT — 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. D., 
Worthington, Gree Co., Ind. 


By sending 35 cts, with age, , height, color 


THIS is of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 
NO future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, ?. 6. Drawer 42: Futtonvitle NY.” 











RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) IN VACUO. 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


The Retail Store of the above Company, 1247 Broadway, between 30th and 31st Streets, offers 
facilities to the Public for purchasing their esteemed brands of perfectly pure Whiskey and other Liquors. 

The Company purchase Whiskey distilled from the choicest cereals, and instead of placing it thus in the market 
(which is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the Company’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, reducing 
the atmospheric pressure from 15lb. to 1b, to the square inch. Liquors thus produced are chemically’ pure, and 
perfectiy free from Fusil Oil, Acids and other deleterious substances detrimental to health. 


The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and delicate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 


in the market. 


Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, English Gin, Scotch Whiskey) treated by the Company’s 


Process always on hand. 


Price List and Prospectus containing certificates from Professors H. W. Vaughan and 


C. A. Seeley, together with the testimony of some of the most Eminent Physicians, will be forwarded on application, 


Retail Store, 1247 Broadway. 
Distillery and Chief Office, 641 Hudson Street, New York. 


CRANDALL’S 
PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 





Beauty, Comfort, Durability and Economy combined. 
Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease without 
pillows and in safety without straps. Can be used as a 
swinging cradle. Costs no more than other styles, and 
is declared by all superior to any baby-carriage made 
For Prices and right to Manufacture, address, 


7. A. CRANDATXL, 
182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





RINTE D FL. AGS, cheap. Send 10c. for sample flag 
18x12, with terms. CHARLES Epwin, (273 6th ave. N. ¥. 


PATENT ‘UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific P rinciples, 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at pack. Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or sung of action, 

Send for circular. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 

C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
Cc. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just Out. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 60 cts, ‘They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beantiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York! 


THE “ YOUNG AMERICA ” 


BILLIARD TABLE 


For parlor use. Three sizes, $25, $35, $50, complete. A 
substantial article, not a toy. Entirely new. Send stamp 
for circular to L. DECKER & CO., corner Canal and Cen- 
tre Streets, New York. 

Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and nowy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 
days in every a. or money cheerfully = 
funded. 25 cents ackage, postpaid 3 for 
50 cents. E. ES, Ashland, Mass. 




















Frank Leslie's 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 
THE SPRING OPENING. 


The following Four Stirring Stories have just commenced 
and will be read with avidity. 


MISCHIEVOUS MATT; 


MIRTH AND MYSTERY, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


(Jack HARKAWAY). 


A Story full of all the best points of the inimitable 
author of “Jack Harkaway ” and ‘ Dick Lightheart.”” 











THE YOUNG SCOUTS OF WYOMING. 


A Thrilling Tale of the Revolution, 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 


Full of Patriot Boys, Tories, and Indians. 


JACK HARKAWAY 
THE SECRET OF WEALTH 


(Part V. of Jack HARKAWAY IN AMERICA.) 


MARK MANNING; 


The Wreck Robbers of the Maelstrom, 
By Roger Starbuck, 


Author of “THE Boy Diver,” ‘‘ Youna Ironstpgs,” ete. 











FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ & Girts’ WEEKLY appears every 
Tuesday. Price 5 cents. Yearly, $2.50, postage free. 
Weekly Prizes for Puzzles. Monthly Supplements. 


| Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 








Agents Wanted. 


100 Styles 60 ror 26. GARDS Partic aleve FREE. G. UL LM MAN, 

50 for 25c. 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Slo: 82 per day. “Send for Chromo C atalogue. 

J. 2 Bu FFORD’ 8 Sons, Boston, _Mass. 

t $5 to $20' per ‘day at home. Samples worth $1 

0 irce, Stinson & Co., Po. and, Maine. 

“ a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE 1 & c O., Augusta, Maine 

AGENTS. °: page Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
P) Boston Novelty Co., Bo-ton, Mass 

ous *keepe rs rejoice. AGENTS make money with 

our 5 NEW article s Care EWELL & Co., Cheshire, Conn. 








‘AGENTS: make money canvassing for 63 styles of Em- 
blem Visiting and Business Cards. 63 sample s sent for 
10 cts. H. A. Maxtey, 13 Dedham St., Boston, Mass. 








we D AGENTS in the different States and 
Counties for a staple article, large Pa 
Address, BR REINIG & KINKEL, 196 Mercer St., N. Y. 
fis AWAY UN fe TIONA mq 
A town lot 25x100 ft. Full information free. arms 
for sale on liberal terms, AGENTS WaNteED Address 


Texas Land & Colonisation Co. Box 613, Cincinaatl $8) 


A WEEK to Age nts, Ok land Y oung, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every where. 
Husiness honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address, 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


LO00 or female. Best thing out. One Agent only 


in each town, Steady work. Sure pay. Address, at 
once, ATKINSON & Co., +2 Clinton Plac e, N. ¥. 








We p pay Agents $4.20 5 per day., male 


OoonyY  & SANKEY -—Now ready, the Centen- 

nial Revival Medal, with Medallions of the great 

Revivalists. Samples, 25 cents ; large discount to the 
trade. J. & W. Wi son, it2 Centre Street, New York. 

WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 


YES work at home. Write now and we will 
start you. $8 a day sure toall. SIMPSON 
& SMITH, 64 Cortiandt Street, N. Y. 





Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. |[p- 


MONEY yentor s’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 
New 


Vy TANTED.—A few intelligent young ladies to go to 

Philadelphia, Employment light and respectable, 
paying from $4 to $6 per day. All expenses advanced, 
References required. ALReRT Ayres, Hartford, Conn, ; 
Chicago, Ill. ; or Cincinnati 0. 





AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Dip’ omas "Awarded 


for HOLMAN'S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1, 800" + a 8. Address for new circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH Street. Phila, 








AGENTS WANTE D on our splendid com- 
bination of 150 Fast-Seliing Books. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 


an! Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
8.000 superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN E. 

POTTE R&CO., P ublishers, Phil adelphia, Pa. 

LABAMA STATE DISTRIBUTIONS—C HARTERED 
LAX bythe Legislatare. Twelfth monthly distribution, on 
the Havana plan, class 12, to be drawn at Mobile, Ala., 
March 23, before sworn commissioners. 3,680 cash prizes; 
capital prize, $25,000. Tickets, $5; quarteis, $1.25. All 
prizes paid in full after the drawing. Agents wanted; 
commissions ailowed. For circulars, address WILKINS 
& CO, box 3,419, Post Office, New York. 


AGENTS for the best selling 
/ Stationery Packages in the 
world. It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 peat a | golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons. post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches given away to all agents. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


FREE TICKET 


To Philadelphia 2n¢,827VEN: 


mer, From any point in U. 8. east of U 
AG . NTS Above R. R. Ticket (it also 
admits to Centen’ 1¥#rounds) 
and $10 cash a day easily earned canvassing 
for our paper, pictures, &c. Anybody can do it. 

iculars free. Send address on postal card. 

Toteceive copy of paper also, send 6 cts, Ad- 
dress: THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


in Illinois is making $8 
AN AGENT every day convassing for 
FRANK LESLIz’s _ ILLUs- 


TRATED PuBLIcATIONS. Ome in Georgia made §80 the 
first week. There is room for more. WE WILL EMPLOY 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARN AS MUCH. 


ONE WORKING AGENT «0:5 ccs in 
every county in 


the United States. We send out the most attractive out- 
fit, the best and greatest number and variety of Illus- 
trated Papers (16), the most valuable and artistic 
Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
renewals, thus giving them a steady and assured income. 


at once before your county is given 
APPLY out to some one else. Address, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


537 Pearl St., N. x e 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For. Prefessional and Amateur 
oF rhe Schools, Societies, Man- 
ere shants, and others itis 





ufacture 
ae het apd 
n es 500 
BENJ.O.WO 


from 
dealers in all kind i] ri 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) ee P Printing Moyer ai, 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 


ea SPP wererrrrryr TS 
Sk rer ery ae 
S PRM ccc cca Uae eeesee evceccee 25,000 
1-Prine Of... 56 06% oss a Tescecce  seeces SGOD 
3 Prizes of...... W0se6eetes covevesdse at Ae 
29 Prizes each.. 2 seces cess oe4t ee 


872 Prizes, amounting A ccsaaclaaiees 540,000 


Circulars of full information furnished free. Ordera 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased. 


_ TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 





NE DOZEN RAMMIE HANDERCHIEFS or Na kins 
free by mail for 25 cents; 1,090 for $10.00. Ww. 
LAKE, P. 0. Box 3959, 
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Flowee: Seeds.) 


Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Flower Seeds, with all the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1876, 
Ts now ready for mailing to applicants; also, 
CATALOGUE OF SPRING BULBS. 


Also, Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 


J. M. THORBURN & co., | 


15 John Street, New York. 


SENT FREE. 


Sample of Cloths, Fashioa Cuts, and Fall Direc- 
tions for Ordering Clothing by Mail, 
Fit Guaranteed. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS { **! "82% orx 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY. 


Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature.) 


SIMMONS. DICKINSON & 00., Managers. 


TO BE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
MARCH 25, 1876. 


$300,000 *° °s.fisteibuted.gmons the 








PRIZES. 

1 Prize of $650,000 is................ $50,000 

1 Prize of 20,000 

1 Prize of 10,000 
4-Prizes of 6,000 are ............... 20,000 

a0 Prizes of 2,500.are............... 25,000 
60-Prises of 1,000 are............... 50,000 
50 Prizes of ANRC Rr See rs 25,000 

» 50 Prizes of Re ere 12,500 
"900 Prizesof 100 are............... 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4. of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,875 Approximating to. 20,000 are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 ees to 10,000are 4,000 


5,000 Prizes of $10 are..,,........+...... 50,000 
5,379 Prizes, amounting to - - $300, 000. 
Whule Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50, | 


Ag Send for Circular. <@a 


Address all orders to 
eBONs, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


_FRANK LESLIE’ Ss ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE. 


Tue Secretary—“My resignation! What for 2” 


| Tue Prestpent—“Here, Secor, let me have your resignation—quick !”’ 


Tue Presiwent—‘ Why, I'll accept it, and note the Day and Hour, and it’ll be handy to 
Anything turns up.” 


| save you from Impeachment in case 


ieee 5 25, 1876, 


‘FLOWERS. 


100 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, 





7 
e 
| 


Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, etc., for..... $10 

50 do. do. ~ do. Ole s sek 5 

100 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus................. 4 

| 5 Assorted Lilies, including Aunctum.......... 1 
10 Double Tuberoses, started.................. 1 

10 Choice Dahlias, in 10 sorts..............2..4. 1 


The above named collections sent by express upon re- 


ceipt of price (or C.0.D,) by 


C. L. ALLEN, 


Queens, N. Y. — 





| HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 








= Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc, 
pai... every style and finish. 
15 JOHN STREET, New York. 


SHIRTS 
J.W.JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NN. 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 

| gap 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Lincn 

for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘‘ guaranteed to fit.’” 

~ Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 
= Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement. 


- 




















$3. “* Best” Press. 
Printing .¢ Office sand Press 
ly $4.50. 
A stamp for catalogue. Postal cards 
not noticed. W. C. Evans, Inv’r 
and M(’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 








CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Pror. 
J. M. Comins, M. D., 345 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 
Book sent free. 


NU 











REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


LATE 502-504 BROADWAY, 


HAVE REMOVED 





EB:  Padaeh SD STATE LOTTERYT 

fts—$300,000 Cash. For tickets or in- 
tordial - the above Distribution, address the New 
York 4 is, THOS. H. HAYS & CO. , 697 Broadway, N.Y. 











ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


Hot a mings Ark. 











Ss. H. STITT ‘& OO., 
Pvoprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


THEE ARIINWNGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 


HE MANIPULATOR strengthens every fibre, removes 
local inflammation (and obstructions) cures Paraly. sis, 
Deformities and Helplessness in general. - 
, Address, WOOD & CO.,17 East 58th Street, N. Y. 


** Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


our Own Printing! 


Press for cards, yey aid oy ete. 
s 








EXCELSIOR Do Y 






t fun and 
ig Send two stampe for 


O86. . Meriden, Oom oy, 


Printing-Press Gauge Pins.’ 20c. a set.’ Sold by dealers. 
Meron; Mfr, 21 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm 
less and am toy. Shoots 40 
feet. Lotsof Fun. Sentby mailon 
receiptof 25cts, Address O. A, 
MURPHY, had Fulton St. N.Y 














TO 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue. 


(BROADWAY AND ea ST.) 


Get the ¢ GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
TECLOMSON’s 
World-Renowned Patent 
Glove-sF itting Corse ts. 


FACH <1 4 EIGHT 
CORSET i, GRADES 
Stamped la 

** THOMSON,” FINISH, 
with and 
TRADE- EACH A 
MARK PERFECT 
A CROWN, FIT. 





They give entire satisfaction. Every lady who has 
worn them recommends them. . Be sure to get the genuine. 


A NOVELTY —THOMSON’S PATENT 


FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastenings do 
not abrade the dress. For sale by first-class dealers eve- 
rywhere., THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.,N. Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 





hey claimn.'-¥ clam Wen 142° Ai are, C.F. Winga 
‘Sun,N.Y.Jao, ae) ted, 69 
MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN 
Very Ornamental, as well as 

Useful. : 








For sale by all cage-dealers..Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 

582 Hudson 8t., NewYork. 


PHELPS. S, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 








TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 


WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





Can be lighted, filled and trimmed with- 
out removing globe, Shade or etme Lamps 


Call or send for circular, 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 





HENKELL '& CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Jou Freres claret Wines. 


65 Broap S1., New Yor«. 


POPULAR 


EXCELLENT, 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 





The Suez Canal. 

None but his Own Enemy. 

Advantages of Early Rising. 

The Drolleries of Gotham. 

Fashions, Oriental and Occidental, 

A Year’s Work. 

Gillian. By Etta W. Pierce. 

Duck-shooting in Chesapeake Bay. 

An American’s Visit to Munich. 

Eccentricities. 

The Church Clock’s Secret, by Waller E. McCann. 

A Memento Mori Watch, given by Mary Queen of Scots to 
her-Maid of Honor, Mary Setoun. 

The Mischianza : an Anecdote of American History. 

The Church of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos. 

Richelieu. By the Author of ‘‘ Mirabeau,” etc. 

The Serf’s Revenge : a Story of Siberian Exile. By Col. 

. W. Knox. 

The Origin of the Diamond, etc. 

A Laotian Stag-hunt. 

An Armful of Oven-wood, 

The Satin Bower-bird. 

Grandma’s Birthday. 

Weighing the Donkey. 

The Pink Countess. By Joaquin Miller (continued). 

To a Waterfowl. By William Cullen Bryant. 

William Cullen Bryant. By James Parton. 





The Suez Canal: The Khedive of Egypt. 

Basin for the Suez Canal: at Suez—Workmen Loading 
a Dirt-train of Dromedaries— Lake Menzaleh. 

Breakwater at Port Said—Digging through the Plateau 
of Chalouf—Lake Timsah. 

View of the Canal near Kantara—Ismailia and the 
Freshwater Canal—The Cutting near Chalouf. 

Ferdinand Lesseps, Projector of the Suez Canal. 

M. De Lesseps Explaining on a Map the Course, Diflfi- 
culties, etc., of the Suez Canal. 

Tian of the Maritime Canal with the small Fresh- 
water Canal. 

Map to - in what is Gained to Navigation by the Suez 
Canal. 

The Waters of the Mediterranean entering the Basin of 
the Bitter Lakes—View at El Guisr Station—The 
Fountains of Moses, 

Mecca Pilgrims—Arrival of Merchandise befcre the 
Opening of the Canal—Union of the Waters of the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

Fashion, Oriental and Occidental. 

General View of the Isthmus of Suez. 

Formal Opening, November 16th, 1869. 

Gillian. 

Duck-shooting in Chesapeake Bay. 

Canvas-back Duck. 

A Year’s Work. 

Munich: The Walhalla—Basilica « of St. Boniface—New 
Pinakothek —Mary Column—Glyptothek—Gate of 
Victory. 

Walhalla (interior view) University—Palace or Rezidenz 

Beer Girl in a Brewery. 

Colossal Statue of ‘‘ Bavaria ’’ and Portico—lInterior of 
Head of Statue (back and front). 

The Church Clock’s Secret. 

The Mischianza Ticket. 

Memento Mori Watch. 

South pod of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos, 
Lisbo: 

Cardinal Richelieu and the Capuchin Father Joseph. 

Marie de Medicis. 

Marriage of Marie de Medicis to Henry IV. of France. 

The Serf’s Revenge. 

A Laotion Stag-hunt. 

An Armful of Oven-wood. 

The Satin Bower-bird. 

Grandma’s Birthday. 











THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH. 

ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 

This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 
Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 


with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educationai. 
The Third Number is now ready, with the following attractive 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Bric-a-Brac. 

The Two Dogs. 

Ruby Clyde’s Companion. 

History—Extreme Sensitiveness in the Blind. 

Dance among the Ticunas. 

The Rhinoceros: Its Bird-Guardian, anf How it is Hunted 

Captain Cochrane, the Pedestrian Traveler. 

Litters, Palanquins, and Sedans, 

An Elephant’s Devotion. 

What Finally becomes of the Precious Metals. 

The First Church in Salem. 

Southern Scenes: Trapping Fish on the James River. 

African Adventures, 

Miss Molly Dimond. 

Sealing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Princess Shepherdess, 

Coming to Woo. 

Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage 

Circumstantial Evidence. 

The Raphia Palm, of Madagascar, and the Caryota, of 
Malabar. 

Lead and its Uses. 2 

Industry. 

Recent Progressive Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Weighing the Donkey. 

Interior of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Statue of St. Peter in St. Peter's. 

The Convalescent. 

Michael Angelo. 

Roman Peasants Fleeing from the Malaria of the Cam- 


pagna. 

The Sibyl’s Cave, Tivoli. 

To a Waterfowl. 

Evening. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

The Two Dogs. 

Ruby Clyde’s Companion. 

Dance among the Ticinas: a South American Tribe. 

The Bird-guardian of the Rhinoceros—The Spoor of the 
Rhinoceros. 

Umbrella Characteristics. 

Horse Litter in the Time of Richard IIl.—Lady’s Sedan- 
chair—Sedan-chairs—Queen Elizabeth in her State 
Sedan. 

A Japanese Palanquin—Imperial Palanquin. 

Tandook or Javanese Palanquin. 

The J’Halledar or State Palanquin of India—State Palan- 
quin at Goa, 

Southern Scenes: Fishermen Setting their Traps on 
James River. 

Interior of the Oldest Church, Salem—Exterior—Ancient 
Wooden Mortar. 

African Adventures: Away we Dashed in a Mad Gallop— 
Side by Side—A Giraffe Drove her Neck into the 
Fork of a Great Tree. 

Early Morning: Feeding the Kittens. 

Miss Molly Dimond. 

Seal-fishing in the Bay of St. Lawrence—Killing—Skin 
ning and Taking Out the Blubber. 

Death-bed of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Princess Shepherdess. 

Coming to Woo. 

Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage. 

The Lead-mines of Missouri: Sinking a Shaft ina Missouri 
Lead-mine—Entrance to the Mines. 

Portion of a Smelting Furnace in a Missouri Lead-mine 
—Exterior View of the Smelting Furnace—Break- 
ing and Weighing Mineral. 

The a ce — of Madagascar, and the Caryota, of 


The ‘‘ POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE, 
Frank Leslie, No. 587 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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SupeLemMENT Gratis. 








THE BLACK HILLS EXCITEMENT. 


DEPARTURE OF GOLD HUNTERS FOR THE 
New DicGincs —IMPORTANT INFORMA- 
TION FOR PROSPECTIVE MINERS. 


HE excitement in the frontier States over the 
discovery of goldin the Black Hillsis unabated : 
everybody, men—women and youth—being infatu- 
ated with the belief of rich deposits of the yellow 
metal yielding fabulous returns with little labor. 
The scenes of ‘49 are re-enacted, and the migration 
westward is very general, all classeseof society be- 
ing represented in the trains that have recently set 
forth, and which are now organizing, for the Black 
Hills region. The town of Yankton, Dakota Terri- 
tory, is the rendezvous of all pilgrims, where outfits 
are procured and companies formed for procedure 
to the ‘‘ promised land,” and the excitement there 
for the past few weeks has been general. 
Yanktonis a town of about three thousand resident 





population, situated on the Mississippi River, near | 
| the necessary articles required in an outfit for 


the mouth of the Dakota. The people are of an enter- 
prising nature, and since the first reports of gold 


being discovered at the Black Hills it has become a | 


place of considerable importance. The past Winter 
there has been a large influx of people, and the 
preparations making for the fitting-out of trains for 
the gold regions has made business decidedly brisk, 
and several of the larger dealers in miners’ supplies 
have realized handsome profits. ,.The extreme 
openness of the Winter has caused a far greater 
rush to this place than was anticipated, and several 
companies, bands, or trains (they are designated 
by all of these terms), have been quickly organized 
and already departed. The town is now full of 


strangers, and the only topic of conversation is 
‘‘The Black Hills.” On Tuesday, February 22d, 
Washington’s Birthday, two parties were made 
up by Scott Goodwin and A. F. Gray, and left 
Yankton with full outfits, there being sixty-nine 
men and twenty-one wagons. This party was 
to be joined at Emanuel Creek by parties from 
Bonhomme, Clay and Union Counties, thus swell- 
ing the number to about one hundred and fifgy men 
and forty-five wagons. This was the first extensive 
party of the season, and consequently the excite- 
ment attending their departure was very great. 
The streets were lined with spectators, and, like the 
war times of ’61, when the first call for volunteers 
was made, numbers of young men, under the im- 
pulse of the moment, joined their fortunes with the 
departing trains and started offto the “ Hills.”” The 
company has all the various elements of good 
society represented—there being three teachers, 
one doctor, four merchants, but no lawyers. 

The Yankton merchants are reaping a rich 
harvest from the numerous strangers arriving 
in town, as is seen by the prices asked for 


a trip to the “ Hills.” Flour brings $2.50 per 
100 pounds ; bacon per pound, 15 cents; sugar per 
100 pounds, $9 to $12.50; coffee per pound, 38 to 
50 cents; beans per bushel, $2.50; corn per bushel, 
30 cents; oats and potatoes per bushel, also 30 


| cents; wagons are from $80 to $90, and horses per 


} 


| $50 each, and oxen $90 to $100 per yoke. 


span $200 to $275. Indian ponies biing from $25 to 
Other 
articles can be purcha-ed asfollows: Rubber coats, 
each $3 to $5; rubber blankets, each $1.75 to $3; 
rubber caps, 50 cents to $1 ; rubber leggings, per 
pair, $1.25; rubber boots, $4 to $7; woolen 
blankets, $2 to $5 per pair; quicksilver, $1.25 per 
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pound ; gold-pans, $1 to $1.25 ; miners’ picks, $1.25 ; 
spring-point shovels, $1.35; sluice forks, $1.75. 

Whatever fortune awaits the crowds of adven- 
turers who are daily journeying to the new gold 
regions, certain it is, the hotel-keepers and pro- 
prietors find it profitable to keep up the excite. 
ment, and marvelous stories of lucky finds are 
daily put in circulation. An old hunter states 
that he has made one r‘ch discovery in Bear Creek 
Gulch, und another in Sand Creek, at the Black 
Hills. His first trial resulted in working out $1.25 
in each of three pana of dirt tried, and he states 
that another miner got $28 worth of gold in the 
first panful of dirt washed out. 

On Monday, the 21st of February, a party of 
eight men, with two teams, left Sioux Falls, Dakota, 
for the new diggings lately discovered about forty 
miles north of Rapid Creek, the point where the 
richest lodes were previously supposed to exist. 
A much larger party left Yankton, March 7th, 
and it is understood that four hundred miners from 
Pennsylvania are preparing to start, they hav- 
ing written for particulars. Parties are also 
being made up in Chicago, Milwaukee and other 
points, and it is believed that by the Ist of May 
there will be at least 75,000 men in the Black Hills, 
A private telegram from Fort Sully says that 
‘*the camp-fires of the teams at night would guide 
one to the Black Hills without any trouble, they 
are so close together.” 

The woodchoppers along the Missouri are going 
to the Hills in large numbers, and the farmers 
West will find themselves short of help when Spring 
sets in. Everything now is the ‘‘ Black Hills,’’ and, 
should the present excitement continue a2 month 
longer, a stampede from the Atlantic States may 
set in, 








LEISURE LIFE IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COAL REGIONS. 


T is not all hard work and gloom in that black 
country of Pennsylvania where yawning car- 
bon pits and tall chimneys all aflame mark the 
omnipresent mineral and its attendant industry. 
There is even a bright side to a miner’s life, and the 
terrible ‘‘ Molly Maguire ’’ nature—a term which 
by an involuntary mental process is associated 
with rapine, murder and violence generally—is 
susceptible of social softening. When our artist 
was in the coal country recently, he had the op- 
portunity of seeing the knight of the pit, the slave 
of the lamp, at play. The first sketch shows what 
is known in the euphemism of the locality as “A 
Horse-fiddle Serenade.’? The scene is the yard in 
front of the little cottage where reside a newly 
married pair. The streaming light from the win- 
dow shows the domestic warmth and comfort 
within. Outside it is clear and cold-—glittering 
stars above and crispy snow beneath. The horse- 
fiddle, which is a combination of rosined beam and 
drygoods-box, is carefully arranged, willing hands 
spring to the work, and speedily the sweet strains 
grate upon the air,scare the chickens aud the cattl -, 
and penetrate with discordant din to the happy cou- 
ple in whose honor the concert is given. JJe knows 
what it is, for in times agone he has assis‘ed in just 
such larks. And so he opens the door and bids the 
lads welcome, while the wife draws upon ile eup- 
board and pantry for some liomely refreshment. 
The other sketch, also a Winter scene, shows the 
noble art of coasting as indulzed in by the minera, 
Starting from the top of the hill, where we see the 
“ breaker” outlined agaiast the sky, it is posible 
in some localities to ride at lightning speed for a 
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DAKOTA TERRITORY.—AN EXPEDITION CONSISTING OF TWO HUNDRED MEN AND FORTY-SEVEN WAGONS LEAVING YANKTON FOR THE BLACK HILLS ON TUESDAY, 





MARCH ‘7ru.—From A Puorocrara By S. J. Morrow, 
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THE ‘‘ MOLLY MAGUIRE ”’ REGION—MINERS COASTING. 


WINTER EVENING SPORTS IN 


4 HORSE-FIDDLE SERENADE. 
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fCKER.—SEE PAGE 49. 
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mile or so. The party upon the sled 
are certainly enjoying themselves, 
and they have our congratulations. 
For the poor fellow who has just 
got off at a way station we express 
the deepest sympathy. 


GENERAL ROBERT C. 
SCHENCK. 

) OBERT C. SCHENCK is a no- 
R tive of Ohio, and a graduate of 
the Miami University. He entered 
upon the practice of law at an early 
age, and by his persevering indus- 
try, thorough study, and clear per- 
ception of right and wrong, made 
rapid progress in his profession, 
and won many friends whose good- 
will has since been invaluable. His 
political career was also com- 
menced while he was quite young ; 
he became, after a short but faith- 
ful service, the Whig leader of the 
Legislature of Ohio. In 1843 he was 
elected to Congress, and occupied 
his seat eight years, being, at differ- 
ent times, a member of important 
committees. In 1851 he was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Brazil by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, and left this coun- 
try in May of that year to enter 
upon his duties. In August of the 
following year, in conjunction with 
Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Shenck effected a 
treaty of amity, commerce and navi- 
gation between the United States and 
Paraguay. In May, 1853, he returned 
to Buenos Ayres, where, during the 
following July, he obtained two im- 
portant treaties with the Argentine 
Confederation. 

Returning to the United States, 
he resumed his professional prac- 
tice, and was lucratively engaged 
at the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion. When the first call for troops 
was made, he was commissioned 
by the Governor of Ohio a Briga- 
dier-General of the Militia of that 
State, and placed in command of 
the Ohio forces in Eastern Virginia. 
His first engagement was on the 
17th of June, 1861, at Vienna, hav- 
ing been drawn into an artillery 
ambuscade. Although surprised, 
by his coolness and courage he so 
completely deceived the enemy that 
he came off master of the field. 

General Schenck participated in 
the famous Bull Run battle, and in 
the prominent engagements of the 
armies in that part of Virginia. At 
the second Bull Run battle he was 
severely wounded, and carried off 
the field to Washington. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, he was commissioned 
a Major-General of Volunteers, 
ranking from August 30th, the date 
of receiving his wound. After his 
recovery he was made Commander 
of the Middle Department and of the 
troops of the Eighth Army Corps, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 


In the Fall of 1862 he was again elected to Congress, to represent | throp Motley, in December, 1870. 
the Third District of Ohio, and took his seat at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1863. General Schenck’s Congressional career is too well 
known for recapitulation here. President Grant tendered him the ap- 
pointment of Minister to the Court of St. James, to succeed Hon. J. Lo- | 
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HON, ROBERT C. SCHENCK, LATE MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


ago that General Schenck had tendered the President his resignation on 
account of the association of his name with the Emma Mine swin- 
die; but it was supposed that the President would not accept it | 
as long as the Minister was ‘‘ under fire.”’ 


General Schenck 
sailed from Liverpool 
for this country, for 
the avowed purpose 
of vindicating his 
character from what 
he considered seri- 
ous aspersions, an 
absence on leave 
having been granted 
him. As he was 
stepping aboard 
the steamer, a writ 
was served upon him, 
evidently from the 
London office of the 
Emma Mine Com- 

any; but, pleading 

isprivilege asa 
foreign ambassador, 
he referred the server 
to Lord Derby, the 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It 
was, therefore, much 
to the surprise of the 
country that after he 
had sailed, without 
taking the customary 
farewell of the Queen, 
President Grant ac- 
cepted the resigna- 
tion tendered long 
before, and sent to 
the Senate the name 
of Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, 
as his successor. 

The Ex-Minister has 
stated in London that 
his connection with 
the company was free 
from any intended 
conspiracy or swin- 
dle; that he had in- 
vested his money in 
the concern, had paid 
all’ the assessments, 
dollar for dollar, and 
was, by several thou- 
sand dollars, a loser 
by the operation. 

One of the last 
acts of Reverd 
Johnson, before his 
sudden death, was to 
write a lengthy let- 
ter exonorating the 
Minister from all 
blame in the matter 
of the mine. 

The general im- 

ression on the sub- 
ject, however, 1uns 
contrary to that la- 
bored opini®A. At all 
events, the associa- 
tion with the scheme 
of the name of such 
an important national 
representative is too 





On the 4th of March | the reading matter. 
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scandalons to be suffered to pass 
without close investigation. 

General Schenck, upon his ar- 
rival in this country on leave of ab- 
sence, will. probably share the sur- 
prise of his countrymen at the hasty 
acceptance of his resignation under 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
he was placed. 


A MILLIONATRES’ FEAST. 


COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET TO 
SENATOR SHARON, 


(* the evening of February 8th a 
feast, certainly without a par- 
allel for brilliancy and costliness, 
was tendered to the Hon. William 
Sharon, United States Senator from 
Nevada, in the. magnificent Palace 
Hotel at San Francisco. It was most 
emphatically a dinner to million- 
aires, 

The banquet-hall for this occasion 
was located in the large suite of 
rooms, 378, 379, 380 and 381, on the 
first floor, at the corner of Jessie 
and Annie Streets. When the ban- 
quet was in progress, the scene 
resented was one of raré splendor. 
‘he hand of the florist had trans- 
formed the apartment into a bewitch- 
ing grotto in fairyland. Upon the 
snowy cloth were arranged bright 
flowers in reckless profusion, while 
mingling with fruit, flowers and 
wondrous dishes the bright silver- 
ware glittered in the light ot numer- 
ous gas-jets and the set rays of 
fifty-tour wax-candles rising from 
radiant candelabra. The recesses 
formed by the bow-windows were 
turned into beautiful conservatories, 
and a delicious effect was produced 
by placing large mirrors against the 
windows, as a background for the 
plants. The reflection of the foliage 
in the windows appeared to the eye 
as sO many entrances to green- 
houses of great depth, thus impart- 
ing the borrowed enchantment of 
distance to the view. In one win- 
dow was a little grove of orange- 
trees and banana-plants; another 
was a miniature forest of tropical 
palms bending gracefully to the 
carpet, and a third recess was filled 
with ferns of every description, en- 
rapturing to the vision. The walls 
were hung with paintings of figures 
and landscapes; while clghteca 
cages filled with golden-winged 
feathered songsters were suspended 
from tle ceilings at appropriate in- 
tervals. Mammoth ornamental 
bronzes of costly make and. vases 
filled with palms greeted the eye at 
every turn. It was in such dn apart- 
ment that Mr. Sharon’s “ old friends 
of the Comstock Lode ”’ broke bread 
with him on the night of Feb. 8th. 

Each gentleman seated around 
the festive board found, near his 
napkin, a bill of fare engraved’ upon 

late of solid silver, dug from the 


a 

It was understood several months ; Comstock Lode, and highly polished. These were gotten up in 
artistic style at a cost of over forty dollars each, measured about 
614 x 4% inches, and of a quarter of a dollar’s thickness. An 
elegant border was engraved on each side of the plate, inclosing 
On the front of the plate, the following 
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words were inscribed in ornamental text and 
script: 
Dinner 
to 


How. Wi.11aM SHARON, 
by his 
Old Friends 
of the 
Comstock Lode. 
Palace Hotel, 
Feb. 8th, 1876. 


On the reverse side was executed the following : 
MENU. 
Huitres. 
Chablis. 
Consommé Royael. 
Sherry, Isabella. 
Saumon glacé au four a4 Ja Chambord. 
Sauterne. 
Boudin blanc a la Richelieu. 
Chateau la Tour. 
Filet de Boeuf a la Providence, 
Champagne. 
Paté de Fois Gras. 
Chateau Yquem. 
Timbale de Volaille Americaine au Sénateur. 
Clos Vougeot, 
Cételettes d’Agneau sauté au pointes d’Asperges. 
Sorbet. 
Becassines au Cresson. 
Chateau Margeaux. 
Salade a la Francaise. 
Dessert. 


While the edibles and wines were disappearing, 
a string band under direction of Professor Schlott 

layed a delightful selection of music in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and within ear-shot of the opulent 
epicures. It was a very enjoyable affair for those 
who participated in it, and many complimentary 
speeches were made during the evening. The 
company did not disperse until a late hour, each 
one taking home with him his silver bill of fare asa 
souvenir of the dazzling event. 


San Francisco. 








THE PEOPLE OF THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


STROLLED out at the north base of the Capi- 
toline*Hill, under the Tarpeian Rock, early on 
Sunday morning, to see the peasants pour into 
Rome. They came to buy their bread for the week, 
for all the bread that is consumed for many miles 
aronnd is baked in Rome. 

What a crowd of people! And such people! 
They were as wild as Indians. They were clad in 
sheepskins and blue woolen clothes spun and woven 
on the primitive looms that were in use ere Rome 
had a name or a place on the Palatine. 

The tight blue blouses of tle men reached down 
to the knee. There they were met by long hose 
‘wound and bound tight as drums by cords and 
thongs that showed the muscle to a fine advantage. 
The feet were bound in sandals made of the buffalo 
skin. The hair hung long and bushy down the 
back or about the shoulders, and the head was 
covered by a tall bell-crowned hat, with braid, 
black, and ornamented by at least one feather. 
This hat was placed janntily on the side of the head, 
and you felt certain that the man had just come 
upon the boards before you, and you always kept 
expecting him to begin to say his piece. There was, 
too, a long large cloak in the possession of each 
of these wild actors, but you could never see them 
wearing the article, which was generally hung over 
the left shoulder, sometimes out on the arm asa 
soldier wears a shield. It is safe to say that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine in any thousand of these 
men had a knife up his sleeve or down his leg. 

ht ing a splendid set of savages they were, to be 
sure 

Tall, supple, nervous, bright-eyed and restless, 
they swayed, crowded, pushed through the streets 
together, talked, laughed, bantered the black-eyed 
women, and seemed quite at home in the dirty nar- 
row little piazza of Montenare. 

But these men never ventured into the new and 
civilized part of the city. Even where they were, 
they kept close together, !ooked warily at ever 
man dressed inthe modern style, and did not at all 
mix with the people of Rome. ~ 

These were the men of the Campagna and of the 
lower Tiber. ae f poured into the city from seven 
in the morning till two in the afternoon; and then 
the tide began to set back. Before the sun’was 
down, there was not one of their number to be found 
in the city. ; 

They seemed to be innumerable. They filled up 
the narrow roads and streets for miles and miles, 
They always came into the city by the gate of St. 
Paul. They would not enter by any other. The 
wrongs and oppressions of the city for two thousand 
rents capent be forgotten. These wild men still 

elieve that Rome is Rome. They cannot under- 
stand that there is any law or obedience to law in 
the city. That is the reason they carry knives in 
their sleeves, and carry their Pr on their arms 
like shields, and always enter at the same gate, and 
pour in like an armyof barbarians about to sack 
the city, and stick together in a solid mass, and 
always return before nightfall and in a close body 
as they come. 

You see them only on Sunday, and at these cer- 
tain hours, and in this certain street, and under the 
dark and solemn'shadows of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus. If you remain on the Corso and in new 
Rome, you will not see one of these people in a 
lifetime. 

Sometimes, amid the crowd, you will see a woman 
jaden very heavily with produce for traffic, and 
you will see also hundreds of little mules and asses 
moving with only their legs below and their ears 
above, visible from out the load of fruit or vegeta- 
bles being borne into the city for sale. But the 
men, like the true Indians, refuse to bear loads. 
They step high and free, their heads thrown back 
as if they walked the stage, and are about to act a 
tragedy; their hands are on their knives; their 
shields are on their arms. ae : 

As they return, you will see every ass and every 

mule Joaded with bread. All the bread for miles 
and miles around. the city, as I have said, is baked 
in Rome. 
This bread for the peasants is black and ugly and 
sour. It is baked in a hoop or circle, a hole in the 
centre like a grinding-stone. Through this hole a 
rope is passed, and twenty, thirty, forty cakes are 
strung together, and then swung around the neck 
of a mule or over a man’s shoulders. - . 

‘here is nothing in Rome 6r out of Rome so wild, 
80 picturesque, so interesting, as this herd of half- 
tamed people pouring ont of Rome on their way to 
their little huts and their homes in caves and o'd 
ruins, away out on the desolated and desert-like 
Campagna. Where did these people come from? 
Who are they, and what will they accomplish? Is 
this the blood of Brutus you see here in this stern 

face? Is that woman in gay and beautifal 
colors a daughter of Cornelia? . Did that man’s 
father found the city of London, or overthrow 


Jerusalem? 


They antedate the Cesars in their genealogy. 
There are some among this masa of moving sav- 


ages that were illustrious long before Romulus 
organized his band of robbers and sat down to pil- 
Jage with his camp upon the Palatine. How idle it 
seems for the Saxon to boast of ancient blood and 
achievements in the presence of” these storied 
people ! 








OUR MINERAL RESOURCES. 


NE of the most difficult reports to prepare for 
our Centennial will be that upon the mineral 
wealth of the United States. The toilers in the 
bowels of the earth have been so assiduous, and 
their discoveries of hidden treasure so vast, that 
every collection of statistics that has been pre- 
sented to the public has proved untrustworthy in a 
single month. 

Gold has now been taken from CaLirorniA for 
twenty-six years, and while belts have been opened 
in other States and attention thereby diverted, there 
are no evidences of the exhaustion of the original 
El Dorado of the Pacific Slope. On the contrary, 
the incessant prospecting has not only revealed 
additional veins, but it has given the State a new 
wealth in tue form of extensive coal-fields, by 
which her iron manufacturers will save $10,000,000 
per year. 

We have looked to the West, the region of the 
Great Lakes and the far Pacific, for the abundance 
of minerals, other than coal, while the manufactur- 
ing districts of the East and the agricultural fields 
of the South have been swollen with similar wealth, 
merely awaiting the drill and pick to prove their 
capacity of producing the precious’ metals. 

Sowing grain and reaping gold are no longer 
impossible. Reports come to us almost weekly 
that this foreign coal-mine and that gold belt and 
the other diamond field are being rapidly ex- 
hausted, and if fora moment a serious apprehension 
is experienced concerning our own prospective 
supply, ground is turned in Idaho, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, Minnesota, and even Massachusetts, 
and the sparkle of gold and silver, iron and coal, 
copper and lead, brings complete restoration. 

It is estimated that of the total silver production 
of the world between the years 1850 and 1875, 
valued at $1,025,000,000, the United States yielded 
a full tenth part. 

NevapDa, at the first date, was little known. Her 
chief importance appeared to consist in her excel- 
lent facilities for grazing. When California began to 
be overcrowded with the Forty-niners, mining par- 
ties crossed the line and entered upon a careful pros- 
pecting in the new field. And asa result, Nevada 
gave us in 1867 silver to the value of $12,500,000. 

The Comstock Lode, discovered in 1859, has since 
yielded $280,000,000. During the past year no less 
than 169,307 tons of ore were extracted from the 
levels of the Consolidated Virginia Mine, and these 
being reduced, gave $16,731,653 in bullion. The 
California Mines, of which Professor Rogers of 
the University of Pennsylvania, says, ‘‘ there are 
$300,000,000 in ore in them yet,’’ will produce, 
when the new shaft is worked to its fullest capacity, 
1,500 tons a day, equal to $4,500,000 per month, 
Adding this to the production of the Consolidated 
Virginia, we have a monthly yield of $6,500,000, 
or $78,000,000 per year. The total production of 
precious metals west of ihe Missouri River, in 1875, 
aggregated over $80,000,000, to which sum Nevada 
contributed $40,000,000. It is expected that during 


be taken from the mines of this State alone.. 

Ipano also was pierced, and now she rivals the 
famous silver mines of Peru, with an annual pro- 
duction of $3,000,000. 

CoLorapo was long considered fit only for exten- 
sive stock-raising. Her product of gold and silver 
in 1873 was $4,020,263, and in 1875 between 
$6,000,000 and $10,000,000. The centre of the silver 
district is Georgetown, the capital of Clear Creek 
County, and at a distance of only twenty miles, or 
at Central City, is found the richest mine of gold. 

The famous Comstock Lode, in Nevada, yielded 
its greatest amount at a depth of 1,800 feet, but in 
Colorado an almost equal abundance has been 
tdken out from a depth of only 500 feet. Prospect- 
ing shows that thus far merely the crust of the 
silver rock has been struck; hence it will be many 
years before the actual capacity of the mines can 

e determined. Two phenomena are noticed here. 
One is, that Sea rich districts of gold and 
silver should have such a narrow line of demarka- 
tion, one side being all gold and the other all silver. 
The second is that the ore has so great a propor- 
tion of the metal that its extraction is carried on 
without the expensive machinery which eats so 
deeply into the profits of other lodes. These mines 
are in the northern section. 

Jn the Summit district, situated about thirty miles 
south and twelve miles west of Del Norte, the 
cefitre of mining operations is South Mountain. In 
some localities the decomposition of the quartz and 
the decay of vegetable matter forms a thin cover- 
ing, but on all parts of the mountain gold is found 
as soon as solid quartz is reached. The amount of 
gold quartz now in sight is estimated at many mil- 
lions of tons, and will form the basis of a mining 
industry for a long period of time. In the month of 
May la:t, Georgetown and immediate vicinity 
shipped ore and silver bars to the value. of 
“$5,217,835 50. Although the greatest amount of 
exports is generally made in that month, the aver- 
age yield since has been $50,000 per week, and 
experts guarantee a total yield of that portion of 
Clear Creek County. for this year of $2,500,000. 

In Southern Colorado, within an area of about 
thirty miles square,.and at the head of the Animus 
River, is the San Juan district. Thorough develop- 
ment was begun in the Fall of 1874. The treasures, 
which are supposed to form another ‘“‘ Bonanza”’ 
in embryo, are well guarded by nature, being in a 
remote mountainous spot, encircled by barriers of 
snow-clad peaks.. The ‘‘ L'ttle Giant ’’ mine of gold 
was the first discovered. It is in Arasta Gulch, on 
the left bank of the Animus, midway between 
Howarésville and Baker’s Park. Gold and silver 
are found in this district in close proximity. At the 
*« Little Giant ’’’mine the former has yielded $31,116 
fer ton of two thousand pounds atthe best, and 
$1,000 at the poorest part. Assays of surface ore 
of silver indicate a value of from $200 to $6,000 to 
the ton. 

In Ggorcta the discovery of gold struck the public 
at the time of its announcement as being decided] 
doubfful. But Dr. M. F. Stephenson, the well. 
known mineralogist, formerly of the United States 
Mint, has favored us with a report that more 
than confirms the early rumors. He writes: 
“The Chestatee, as well as the Chattahoochee, 
traverses the gold belt for a distance of twenty s 
thirty miles, mostly at right angles to the strata or 
trend of the gold veins, which necessarily has pro- 
duced rich and extensive deposits in the creeks 
and river-beds, as well as places on the table-lands 





and hillsides. The Chestatee, frofm its mouth to the 


the Centennial year no less than $100,000,000 will | 


junction with the Tesnatee above Dahlonega, is 
vastly rich, but has not heen worked, excepting 
the shoals, which yielded large profits to the oper- 
ators. All the workings in years gone by in the 
shoal-water yielded from $1 to $10 per square yard.’ 

The vast mineral wealth of this region, heretofore 
scarcely known, is beginning to attract attention. 
Two companies are now working the river-bed— 
one from Ohio, under Colonel Price, by cutting a 
canal and tunneling through a ridge, so as to make 
available three miles of gold deposit; the other 
from Massachusetts, under J. R. Bartlett, of Boston, 
who has secured control of ten miles of river-bed. 
The Boly Fields vein, struck by Mr. Bartlett, is in 
hornblendic gneiss, and is yielding the richest ore 
ever worked. 

Dr. Stephenson thinks that this vein disproves 
the theory held by Murchison, I.yell and others, 
that gold was brought to the surface only a short 
period before the appearance of man on earth. An- 
other vein is diffused through the oldest granite, 
and a third through feldspar, over one hundred 
miles from any rock conta ning organic remains. 
By these peculiarities his opinion is greatly strength- 
ened. 

From Virginia we receive the mineralogical ob- 
servations of Mr. M. H. Stowe, who asserts that 
the gold belt extends the entire length of the State, 
with a breadth in some places of forty miles. The 
general direction of*the lodes is parallel to the 
Blue Ridge, but, contrary to the usual opinion, the 
mines are located at a distance of from forty to 
sixty miles from the mountains. The geological 
formations, so far observed, are mica and talcase 
slates, with granite, syenite and stealite in near 
proximity. Mr.-Howe writes: ‘ The Virginia 
gold ores yield just as readily to the processes 
as the ores found* west of the Rucky Mountains. 
As a rule, the ores found here are much less 
refractory than those of Colorado. I conclude 
that, if mining operations are conducted with the 
same skill here as in California, the profits from 
our mines would be as great in proportion to 
the outlay. We can never know the wealth of our 
auriferous lodes ere unless we go to the depth of 
two thousand feet. We do not know how many 
‘Bonanzas’ may exist beneath our feet that may 
rival that one of the Comstock lode.” 

The most recent discoveries of the precious 
metals are in localities where none such have been 
supposed to exist. 

Silver has been found in Newburyport, Salisbury, 
Amesbury, Haverhill, Rowley, Ipswich, George- 
town, Groveland, and Lynnfield. MASSACHUSETTS, 
therefore, possibly offers a field for the mineralo- 
gist and the miner, 

Dr. Little, State Geologist of Georgia, pronounces 
specimens of silver ore taken from a vein near 
Little Rock, ARKANSAS, as a part of the richest lode 
this side of Colorado, and estimates the yield at 
$500 per ton. But the mines at this point, as well 
as those disclosed in Massachusetts, have not been 
prospected sufficiently to afford even an approxi- 
mate idea of their worth. | 

Copper, in paying quantities, has been supposed 
to be a mineral wealth confined exclusively to the 
northern tier of States; but NorrH Caroiina puts 
in acclaim for distinction as possessing beds fully 
equal in quantity and quality to those of the Lake 
Superior region. A number of wealthy gentle- 
men of Baltimore have’ purchased a large track of 
jand lying about an uncultivated mountain in Ashe 
County, known as Ore Knob, and are rapidly de- 
veloping a vein eighteen feet wide by a mile and a 
quarter long. 

The ore ranges in richness from six to thirty per 
cent., which is very remarkable, considering that 
veins testing three and four are regarded as par- 
ticularly fortunate. 

OREGON, in its eastern section, is full of gold- 
bearing quartz, especially about the tributaries of 
the John Day’s, Mormon Basin, Burn and Powder 
Rivers, and at Baker City and Eagle Creek, near 
the Grand Round Valley. But its chief source of 
wealth at present—because of the greater ease of 
working—is its coal-fields. Very many have been 
found in the interior, and only the absence o! trans- 
portation facilities prevents their thorough’ de- 
velopment. In Coose County, however, there is 
an immense vein of bituminous coal that, as it is 
being worked for home and foreign consumption, 
appears inexhaustible. On. Powder River, about 
one hundred miles inland, copper ore is laid bare. 
The State is yee d rich in gold, copper, coal, 
iron, cinnabar and lumber; but there is not suffi- 
cient capital to furnish proper means of trans- 
portation to éhe coast, to induce the importation of 
skilled miners. It is strange that with the know- 
ledge of all this wealth, buried and visible, the 
Legislature has refused aid for a thorough geo- 
logical survey of the State. a 

In Iowa the Centennial Commissioners have made 
a complete survey, and their report speaks in the 
highest terms of the capacity of the coal-fields. 

Professor Wilbur, alluding to the prospects of: 
Missour!, says: ‘‘Some of us doubtless envy Cali- 
fornia her golden destiny, but our cobalt and zinc, 
and lead and iron, and coal and soil, are a better 
foundation.for national wealth and greatness than 
her golden sands. The-latter may give temporary 
prosperity, but the former will insure permanent 
greatness.”’ 

Large deposits of nickel ore, Scotch pebble for 
optical instruments, copper ore, silver and gold, 
granite and porphyry, lithographic’ sandstones, 
fire-clay and mineral paint exist in places easy of 
access, and by liberal surveys other treasures are 
being brought to view almost weekly. Last Summer 
a considerable excitement was aroused in the vicin- 
ity of Kirksville, Mo., in reference to the alleged 
discovery of gold. Surveys made through the 
Winter demonstrate that the district extending from 
the hills in the neighborhood of Mercerville, Macon 
County, to the northern line of Adair, embracin 
an area of about thirty-five miles north and aseth 
by from ten to fifteen miles east and west, is ex- 
ceedingly rich in drift deposit. Judge E. W. Nott, 
of Macon City, remarks that ‘‘No one who has 
been over the Macon gold-fields, reading a descrip- 
tion of the diamond district and gold-fields of 
Southern Africa, could fail to be struck with the 
remarkable similarity existing betwéen the surface 
indications of that region and the general appear- 
ance of this gold district; the argillaceous and 
other conglomerate, found in such profusion in the 
African fields, existing, with other similar evidences, 
here in considerable quantities.” __ 

A new mine, denominated the Centennial, opened 
during the past Winter in Wyomine Territory, has 
already proved more valuable than was anticipated. | 
The spur of the lode which yielded ore, running 
over 2,500 ounces of ? to the ton, continues to 
produce $10,000 rock, being five hundred times 
richer than the ore first milled. The drift is within 
a few feet of the side foot vein, which is supposed 
to be equally rich at the same level. 

Late reports from Vermont, speak in most en- 
thusiastic language of the belt of gold and copper 
discovered at Berkshire. The ore is in talcase slate, 
and far exceeds in percentage the usual finds, 
Specimens assayed yielded $90 of gold to the ton, 
and thirty per cent of copper. 





When the States assemble at Philadelphia and 


Cae specimens of their mineral wealth, the world 
will see that, in this important resource, our Re- 
public, with its one hundred years, has no rival. 


The Effects of Light on Lunatics. 


OCTOR PONZA, director of the lunatic asylum 
at Alessandria, Piedmont, having conceived 
the idea that the solar rays might have some cura- 
tive power in diseases of the brain, communicated 
his views to Father Secchi, of Rome, who replied 
in the following terms: ‘* The idea of studying the 
disturbed state of lunatics in connection with mag- 
netic perturbations, and wih the colored, espe- 
cially violet, light of the sun, is of remarkable im- 
portance, and I consider it worth being cultivated.” 
Such light is easily obtained by filtering the solar 
rays through a glass of that color. ‘‘ Violet,’’ adds 
Father Secchi, ‘‘ has son ething melancholy and 
depressive about it, which, physiologically, causes 
low spirits; hence, no doubt, poets have draped 
melancholy in violet garments. Perhaps violet 
light may calm the nervous excitement of unfor- 
tunate maniacs.” 

He then, in his letter, advises Doctor Ponza to 
perform his experiments in rooms the walls of 
which are painted of the same color as the glass 
panes of the windows, which should be as numer- 
ous as possible, in order to favor the action of solar 
light, so that it may be admissible at any hour of 
the day. The patients should pass the night in 
rooms oriented to the east and to thesouth and 

ainted and glazed as above. Doctor Ponza, fol- 
owing the instructions of the learned Jesuit, pre- 

ared several rooms in the manner described and 
ept several patients there under observation. One 
of them, affected with morbid taciturnity, became 
gay and affable after a three hours’ stay in a red 
chamber; another, a maniac who refused all food, 
asked for some breakfast after having staid 
twenty-four hours in the same red chamber. In a 
blue one, a highly excited madman with a strait- 
waistcoat on was kept all day; an hour after he 
appeared much calmer. 
fhe action of blue light is very intense on the 
optic nerve, and seems to cause a sort of oppres- 
sion. A patient was made to pass the night in a 
violet chamber; on the following day, he begged 
Doctor Ponza to send him home, because he felt 
himself cured; and, indeed, he has been well ever 
since. Doctor Ponza’s conclusions from his experi- 
ments are these: ‘The violet rays are, of all 
others, those that possess the most intense electro- 
chemical power; the red light is also very rich in 
calorific rays; blue light, on the contrary, is quite 
devoid of them, as well as of chemical and electric 
ones. Its beneficent influence is hard to explain; 
as itis the absolute negation of all excitement, it 
succeeds admirably in calming the furious excite- 
ment of maniacs. 








A Scene in Tarsus, the City of St. Paul. 


On the night of January 26th, the scene of a 
great fire reduced the bazaar to ruins, and effected 
damage to the estimated extent of $800,000. The 
fire broke out in a closed shop, the proprietor of 
which had been absent some days. The shop con- 
tained a quenmny of lucifer matches, and also a 
number of rats; the latter, it is supposed, took to 
gnawing the former, and hence the conflagration. 
Tarsus, although it contains about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, is without any supply of water. There was 
an old fountain in the middle of the bazaar, but it 
has been dry for some time, and, as there was a 
strong breeze blowing, the fire spread rapidly with- 
out any effort being made to extinguish it. The 
Governor appeared on the scene, accompanied by 
the police foree and one small fire-engine. With 
neat: 4 energy he at once dispatched two 

orses to bring some water, and, two loads of this 
article having been obtained, the small engine was 
set to work. The Governor suddenly took it into 
his head that his first duty was to protect a powder 
magazine, situated in an isolated spot at some dis- 
tance from the town, and he therefore hurried off 
to the magazine, taking the police with him. With 
no water, no Governor, and no police, of course 
the fire was master of the situation, and so were 
the thieves who abound in Tarsus. The town was, 
in fact, given over to pillage, and but for a sudden 
change in the wind the larger portion of it would 
have bee: destroyed. 


Surplus Population in California. 


No Srare should desire to increase its population 
except in a measure that can be provided for. 
Immigrants with means can provide for them- 
selves, but we now refer to the mechanical and labor- 
ing classes, with whom employment is a necessity. 
If the condition of labor here is such that there is 
already an excess of supply, we only increase the 
hardships of and defraud immigrants by drawing 
them hither under false pretenses. That alt clasets of 
trade and labor are now overstocked can easily be 
proved by inquiry. A large (too large)’ minority of 
the industrial classes have not worked over half- 
time for some years‘past. One reason is the cheap 
‘competition of Chinese ; the other, an overstocked 
labor market. So long as California capital 
monopolizes Coolle labor there is little improve- 
ment to be apprehended, but when the system 
extends East and we are undersold in our own 
market, our capitalists will then clamor for “its 
abrogation. If we are ever to have a healthy in- 
creasing home class of consumers it will only be by 
discouraging Chinese immigration and procuring 
a sound European substitute. Perennial sunshine, 
dtalian skies and beautiful climate are all very fine, 
but immigrants from over the mountains must have 
sufficient employment, otherwise they will not 
come. Our newspapers are too much givan to lyin 
in this respéct. Hereafter let them tell the truth— 
the disadvantages as well as the merits of what 
immigrants may expect. It is a crime to bring them 
here under false pretenses.—San Francisco News 
Letter, Feb. 26th. 





Ice Veins in- Colorado. 


Some remarkable rifts of ice have been discov- 
ered near the summit of McClellan Mountain, a 
high peak near Georgetown, Colorado, and are de- 
scribed by Mr. Edward L. Berthoud, in a commu- 
nication to Siliiman’s Journal. There are three 
valuable silver mines near the summit, all over 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea. -In each of 
these mines the author has found well-defined 
veins of solid ice, and congealed rock and soil, ex- 


|. tending as far as the excavations reach, which; in 


one instance, is about 500 feet into the mountain. 
The outer slope of the mountain, which these icy 
deposits underlie, is grassy but treeless, and sup- 
ports only Arctic or Alpine plants, while trees 
abound on adjacent declivities, and the character 
of the vegetation is totally different. Mr. Berthoud 
does not adopt the suggestion that the mineral 
veins of McClellan Mountain have been left thus 
ice-bound since the glacial period, but is inclined 
to attribute the solid frozen soil and ice-ribs to 





local canses. He hopes for further discussion of 
the subject. 
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